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IRISHISMS. 


HERE is no part of the broadsheet of the Zimes which 
T strikes us as more remarkable than the daily letter from 
The conspicuous largeness of the 

in which this communication is printed contrasts curi- 
ously with the inconceivable smallness of its intelligence. 
An Assistant Stipendiary Magistracy appears to be a matter 
of three weeks’ interest to the writer and the circle to which 
he belongs. The death of the incumbent is vaticinated once 
or twice before it happens, and a mortuary notice of a quarter 
ofa column follows instantly on his decease. A fortnight 
more is occupied with daily bulletins of the struggle for the 
succession. The names of the candidates as they announce 
themselves are given at full length, with their extraction, 
their history, their political opinions, and their degrees at 
Trinity College, Dublin. The ups and downs of the contest 
are carefully narrated ; rumours are minutely sifted, and 
commended or condemned ; and lastly, when the result is 
made known, its bearing on politics, religion, and the general 
of Ireland is discussed with impartial breadth of 
view. We wish it were quite certain that this petty zeal about 
places and placemen was confined to a spurious metropolis 
and the vicinity of a bastard Court. But there is no denying 
that the whole country appears to take an unhealthy interest 
in the funds at the disposal of the Government; and this 
interest renders it less surprising that the credit of the Irish 
representation should have been almost entirely destroyed by 
Patronage. It must be attributed to the noisy disturbance 
which Irishmen are always making about places, and who is 
to get them, and who ought not to get them, that Englishmen 
have fallen into the habit of classifying Irish Liberals as gen- 
tlemen who are too much afraid of their confessor to take a 
Government appointment, and gentlemen who are too much 
in want of an appointment to care much for a priest. Nor 
are the members of the Conservative and Protestant minority 
free from the imputation of unworthy sensitiveness on 
similar points. Their violence about the Maynooth Grant 
seems to be provoked rather by its pecuniary than by its 
religious character. It is the wrong money given to the 
wrong sect. The right of preying upon the taxes has 
always been the mark of aristocratic predominance in 
Ireland, like military service in Turkey, and the privilege of 
dining by yourself in Hindostan. An Irish Protestant looks 
upon a subsidy to Roman Catholics much as an Old Turk 
looks upon the enlistment of Rayahs, or as a Sepoy of high 
caste would regard the intrusion of a Soodra into a mess of 
Brahmins. 

The singularly small influence which belongs to the Irish 
representatives is an unqualified evil at the present moment, 
When the peace and prosperity of Ireland are menaced by the 
heaviest blow which can be struck at them, in the with- 
drawal of the Maynooth Grant. During the recent elections, 
two questions were put to almost every single candidate for 
4 seat in England and Scotland. Do you intend to vote for 
79,000/, a-year as a dowry to the Princess-Royat? Will 
you vote for the abolition of the Maynooth Grant? The 
gentleman interrogated always answered the first query trip- 
Pingly enough, if not quite honestly, and stated that he’ 
would pledge himself not to support that exact sum as a 

wry to the Princess-Royat. In reply to the second, he 
uniformly made a speech which had greatly the air of an 
apologetic harangue addressed to his own conscience—ad- 
Juting it not to be too hard upon him under the circumstances 
—but, as uniformly, he concluded with promising that he 
oo vote against the grant. Probably, a clear majority 
of the new Parliament is pledged to support the with- 

wal. This, indeed, is far from being, in itself, conclusive. 
present Parliament were constituted as the last 
the last but one, an isolated triumph by Mr. Spooner or 


Mr. NEwDEGATE would avail little, when every member of 
Government, everybody who had a chance of belonging to a 
Government, and everybody who had the slightest idea of 
what the art of Government means, was determined to pre- 
serve the endowment of the Roman Catholic college. But in 
the present House of Commons there are many new dangers. 
The men endowed with “the governmental sense” have in 
many cases been expelled to make way for gentlemen whom 
the affectionate partiality of their own wives and mothers 
would scarcely exalt into fitness for the Treasury Bench. 
Lord PAatMERsToN, too, is peculiarly circumstanced. He 
comes in on his majority. For the first time since the 
CASTLEREAGH Administration, we have a Government which 
relies neither on its policy nor on its debating power, but on 
numbers of noses in the lobby. It is impossible to say what 
may be the effect of pressure on the present Cabinet, aided, 
as it will be, by the religious influence which so mysteriously 
influences the counsels of its head. 

Disdain for the folly and fanaticism of its opponents ought 
not to blind the supporters of the Maynooth Endowment to 
the magnitude of the interests which are at stake. We 
have not the slightest doubt that the disendowment of the 
college would be infinitely more fatal to the reviving 
fortunes of Ireland than would be the abolition of the 
Encumbered Estates Court, coupled with the restoration of 
rights of property to the uncertainty and complexity from 
which the Commissioners have partially delivered them. 
Once withdraw this subsidy, and the Irish Roman Catholic 
clergyman ceases to be a parish priest, and becomes a 
missionary in partibus infidelium. Probably he would be™ 
educated abroad—certainly he would be educated by funds 
mainly collected at the head-quarters of his faith, and in 
seminaries which would be mere branches gf a central esta- 
blishment at Rome. Now we have not the slightest 
misgiving as to the power of our country to apply 
the principle of religious equality to British Roman 
Catholics. England, like the United States, can afford to 
treat the English detachment of the Papal Church on the 
footing of one sect among a hundred; but this, both here 
and in America, appears to depend on the condition that the 
sect shall continue an English one. He will be a bold man 
who will take upon himself to say that there could be per- 
fect community of political and religious privileges between 
the Protestants of England and Scotland, and a population 
systematically receiving spiritual instruction and comfort 
from relays of priests despatched to Ireland from Rome. 
At present, Maynooth—which, say what we will, is 
surrounded and penetrated with the influences of Par- 
liamentary Government and a free press — educates 
the great bulk of the priesthood. The true question 
involved in the disendowment of this seminary is whether 
we are satisfied to transfer its functions to the Irish College 
at Rome. It must be remembered that the system of Irish 
policy commenced in 1689 was perfectly consistent in con- 
ceding no home-instruction, or only such as was wretchedly 
inadequate, to the priests of the proscribed faith. It deli- 
berately permitted them to be educated at Douai and St. 
Omer; but then it rigidly excluded their flocks from poli- 
tical privilege, and even from proprietory right. The point 
for grave consideration is, whether the foreign priest and the 
disfranchised people do not inevitably go together. Some 
of the Protestant bigots see the connexion, and only redouble 
their efforts for the withdrawal of the grant. Many of the 


Ultramontane bigots are alive to it, and are prepared to 
take the consequences. But men with a grain of statesman- 
ship in their composition will pause before, in revoking a 
measure which was the logical sequel of the Roman Catholic 
Emancipation Act, they take the first step backwards to- 
wards that policy to which the Emancipation Act put an 
end, 
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RAILWAY RULE. 


TE Railway Interest is fast becoming a power in the State. 
4 The influence which is naturally wielded by corporations 
possessed of capital amounting to nearly half the principal of 
the National Debt is in itself enormous. In addition to this, 
there is a considerable section of the press which is devoted 
exclusively to the interests of shareholders and directors. 
Every one who has anything at all numbers railway shares 
or debentures among his possessions. A list of shareholders 
would include a large proportion of every class of the com- 
munity, from the Lord Chancellor who presides over the 
House of Lords down to the grocer who supplies him with 
tea. It is not surprising that a power so firmly and exten- 
sively planted should make itseif felt even in political 
contests; but we were scarcely prepared for the announce- 
ment of so complete a triumph as the elections have fur- 
nished to the magnates of the railway world. It appears 
that no less than 120 of our present legislators, hereditary 
or representative, are railway directors—the House of Lords 
furnishing a catalogue of 27, and the House of Commons in- 
cluding as many as 93. If the continual growth of railway 
accommodation should be followed by a corresponding in- 
crease in the Parliamentary strength of the “interest,” we may 
at no distant period look forward to the formation of a 
Railway Administration, with an Opposition whose most 
telling cry will be “Security for passengers and reduction of 
tarifls !" As the old party banners are now worn to rags, 
we may perhaps see them replaced by new standards sug- 
gested by the material interests of shareholders and travellers. 
A contest for the borough of Newton-upon-Rail will possibly 
be enlivened by such placards as ‘The Hon. Captain Inon- 
stipes and the Amalgamation Principle,” or “ PaterraMILias 
and no Collision.” Members of Parliament will be chosen, 
like directors themselves, by the number of shares which 


they are able to influence; and the hackneyed regard for’ 


local interests which it is the fashion to profess will take 
the more substantial shape of promises of a new branch or a 
competing line. 

Exaggeration apart, the political power of the railway 
connexion is a fact of very serious import. The wealth and 
influence of the merchant princes of England is an old sub- 
ject of glorification, but we doubt whether this class was 
ever represented in Parliament by anything like 120 of its 
leading representatives. What gives more importance to the 
increasing strength of the phalanx of director-legislators is 
the contemporaneous decline of so many other once powerful 
sections of the House. The West India interest was once 
able to make a stout fight against the philanthropic party 
which at last triumphed over it, and now it has utterly dis- 
appeared. The Nabob clique used to be important enough to 
make it worth the while of a Minister to listen to their 
advice, and humour their caprices. Now there are scarcely 
half-a-dozen men in the House who owe their position to the 
rupees, or the experience which they have accumulated in 
our Eastern Empire. Even the great Company itself has 
failed to secure the return of its chairman, who has so well 
and so steadily fought its battles through right and wrong, 
and has so often defeated the attacks of discontented pro- 
prietors and philanthropic enthusiasts. In short, with the 
exception of the lawyers, railway directors form the ouly 
section of the House which possesses a bond of union distinct 
from the ordinary political divisions of the country. Even 
the lawyers in Parliament can scarcely be looked upon as a 
class interest, for some of them are returned merely as 
the spokesmen of other sectional parties, and the large 
majority enter the House to fight each for his own hand, 
and to use political position as a means of advancing their 
individual professional interests. 

There is one peculiarity of the railway battalion which 
goes far to neutralize any evil which might be anticipated 
from its too great preponderance. A priori, one might have 
expected that such a force would belong almost exclusively 
to the commercial body, and would contribute to aggravate 
the tendency to antagonism between commerce and the land. 
But this is far from being the case. Directors are of no sect, 
party, or class. ‘They include Dukes, Marquises, Earls, and 
Bavons in the House of Peers ; and in the Lower House, Lords 
and Baronets, Generals and Squires, figure in their due pro- 
portion among the champions of the rail. They form no 
exception to the general rule that the various bodies into 
which Parliament may be classed are separated, not by 
parallel, but by intersecting lines. There are obvious 
advantages in that simple division into two homogeneous 


parties which accords with old constitutional traditions, 
But if the minor considerations which influence the action 
of our representatives always coincided in their results 
with the principles which lie at the bottom of party combing. 
tions, there would be some danger that the House would 
split into sections animated with the bitterest and most 
impracticable temper towards each other. If on eye 

material interest, as well as on questions of political prin. 
ciple, the same men were always ranged on the same side 
class-animosities would prevail over every higher aspiration, 
and practical legislation, except in furtherance of extreme 
party views, would become impossible. The complicated 
interweaving of classes, of which the composite character of 
the railway party is only one of many examples, is, and 
always has been, the salvation of Parliament from the ex. 
cesses of faction and the iniquities of mere class legislation, 

On their own especial topic, directors are tolerably certain 
to act and vote gregariously. Everything which tends to 
interfere with the privilege of mismanagement which they 
may claim each for his own line, will be resisted with the 
united force of the powerful phalanx. Every attempt at 
legislation for the protection of the public against the neglect 
or extortion of the monopolists of locomotion, will be 
denounced as unscientific meddling with commercial 
freedom. Regulations intended to check the progress of 
amalgamation, or to preserve some of the securities of 
competition, will not be maintained without a struggle; 
and ifany benefit could be derived from Parliamentary inter- 
ference with the details of railway management, it is almost 
certain that the direct votes or the indirect influence 
of the 120 will defeat every effort in this direction. It is 
true that, with many of those who are included in the list 
of Parliamentary directors, this character is rather an 
accident of their position than anything else. For example, 
Lord LonspaLe and Lord PANMuRE in the House of Lords, 
Mr. E. Entice, Mr. J. Burr, and Mr. WALpotge, cannot 
without absurdity be classed as men whose tone in public 
life will be given by their position on the boards of the 
companies in which they are interested. Still, there are very 
many who have entered Parliament as railway directors 
and little else ; and even those who are mainly guided by 
larger considerations will not be forgetful of the special 
interests of their lives whenever the attention of Parlia- 
ment may be drawn to the topics which immediately affect 
them. 

One result of the strength of the Companies in the Legis- 
lature is, that we must look rather to the watchfulness of 
the public than to the help of the Legislature to control the 
management of railway boards. Fortunately, the interests 
of shareholders are substantially identical with those of 
travellers; and it is very possible that the improvements 
which are still to be desired in our arrangements for locomo- 
tion may be better promoted by the intelligent self-interest 


of the Companies themselves, than by any pressure which - 


could be applied from without, 


DEGENERATE WHIGGISM. 

apostacy of Whiggism from Liberal principles 

would furnish a curious and instructive chapter m 
political history. It might task the pen of a Gipson fitly 
to portray the decline and fall of a once conquering party, 
descending by slow degrees into the cesspool of the Lower 
Empire. Seldom has a conquest been so complete as that of 
the Reform Bill—never was a victory so fatal to the con- 
querors. 


Quid tam dextro pede concipis ut te 
Conatus non peeniteat votique peracti ? 


Since 1832, Whiggism has been pining away in  visitle 
atrophy, till it has ended in a loathing rejection of. the 
food on which, in more vigorous days, it subsisted. When 
decline is gradual, however great, it is ditficult to gauge 
it without some standard by which to mark the exact 
measure of the subsidence. The old blue and yellow 
cover of the Edinburgh Review, like the great flag-stafls 
which stand before the entrance of St. Mark's, serves to 
remind one of a glorious past, while the Austrian standards 
which droop from their summits tell the sad story of dege- 
neracy and decay. Venice, with its sentinels and its canno?, 
is not more unlike its former self than the old Whig jour 
which has exchanged its fearless and uncompromising advo- 
cacy of Liberalism for a hesitating and trimming syeophancy 
to Ministers without measures, and to Governments without 
a policy. 
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Any one who will take the trouble to compare the tone 


of the political article in the current number of the Zdinburgh 
Review with that which characterized the organ of Horner, 
Brovenam, Sypyey Samira, and Romitty, will be in a position 
to estimate the effect which a quarter of a century of pros- 
perity has produced upon the morality of the Whigs. That 
a great part of the article to which we refer should con- 
sist of bitter personalities against the few politicians who 
have remained faithful to the Liberal cause is not surprising 
—political renegades are usually relentless to those who 
decline to join them in apostacy. Acrimony and abuse are 
the only relics which the Edinburgh preserves of its ancient 
traditions ; and we ought not perhaps to grudge it the single 
mark by which it can hope to establish an identity with its 
former self. We are not disposed to enter the arena with 
the Reviewer on the personal topics which he handles. It 
js soeasy to accuse Lord Joun Russxxu of deliberatetreachery, 
to impute to Mr. GLADSTONE a desire to overthrow the Con- 


’ stitution in order to obtain office, and to charge Mr. Coppren 


with a determination to make Government impossible, that 
it would be a waste of patience to attempt a serious refuta- 
tion of these vulgar and hackneyed artifices of detraction. Of 
course it is in the interest of the present Administration that 
the Edinburgh Review thinks it necessary to fling dirt on 
all independent Liberals—though we should have thought 
that Lord PALMERSTON was strong enough to dispense with 
such assistance. That the Whig organ should depreciate 
Lord Joun in order to magnify Lord Patuerston, 
js in itself sufficiently remarkable. The truth seems to be, 
that Whiggism, which once stood by itself, sustained by the 
force of its inherent vitality, has become a miserable 
parasite, depending upon extraneous support for its very 
existence. It hangs on with a desperate tenacity to any 
Government which contains a few Whig names, and appa- 
rently cannot afford to examine the fruit which is borne 
by the stem around which it twines. Whiggism has ceased 
to be true to anything but its love of office. 

There are many persons in this country who repose 
unlimited confidence in the present Government ; and a 
few, perhaps, may be able to assign reasons for their sym- 
pathies. Some among them have faith in Lord Patmersron’s 
foreign policy—others believe in his liberal intentions with 
respect to domestic legislation. But it is clearly not on the 
former ground that the Premrer commands the allegiance 
of the Ldinburgh Review. “We certainly belong to those 
members of the Liberal Party,” says the Reviewer, “ who 
thought many of the acts of Lord Patmerston’s administra- 
tion of the Foreign Office questionable, during the period in 
which he held the seals of that department under the 
authority, and with the unqualified approval, of Lord Joun 
Russet.” Is it, then, the stanchness of his domestic 
Liberalism which covers the defects of Lord PaLmErsroy’s 
foreign policy in the eyes of his panegyrist? Let us hear 
the old trumpeter of Reform on this question :—‘In our 
present condition there are few changes so urgent, few 
grievances so intolerable, that the work of reform and 
redress is to be pursued in season and out of season, and 
without reference to the spirit and events of the times. Nor 
do such changes rest on abstract principles of high political 
obligation so much as on the maturity of any given question 
in the public mind, and the conviction that the time for 
carrying it has arrived.” This from the Ldinburgh Review ! 
We wonder that the Editor is not afraid of seeing the 
spectres of Romitty and Horner draw his curtains in the 
dead of night to demand why Mr. Croxer has been retained 
to write down the Liberal cause under the blue and 
yellow flag. Truly, things are somewhat changed since 
SmitH described the sacrifices which Edinburgh 
Reviewers cheerfully made in favour of the principles they 
had espoused. 

The modern Whig doctrine is, it appears, that no Reforms 
are to be proposed until the state of public feeling is such that 
they can no longer be resisted. This is a theory of government 
Which has much of the prudence of the Irishman’s resolve never 
to enter the water till he could swim. “ Legislative measures,” 
We are told, “in this country, are, for the most part, hardy 
plants ; they are sown out of doors ; they are transplanted 
into Parliament ; they are at last adopted in the Cabinet. 
A Minister who should stake his reputation on rearing pro- 

ets of exotic growth on the meagre seedlings of coterie 

slation, would signally fail in the attempt.” The meaning 
of all this metaphor and verbiage seems to be simply this, 

a Minister is never to adopt, still less to originate, any 

till they aré forced upon him—a doctrine to which 


CasTLEREAGH or Expon would willingly have subscribed, 
but which it was reserved for the Zdinburgh Review to pro- 
pound as the governing principle of a Liberal Administra- 
tion. How, on this theory, any Reforms are ever to be 
effected, with the Tories in opposition, it is not very easy to 
see; for they are not likely, by their pressure, to justify a 
Minister in bringing forward measures which, by the hypo- 
thesis, heis never to adopt if he can help it. On the other 
hand, the subordinate members of the Liberal party are 
branded as traitors and rebels if they venture to urge on 
the Government measures which official minds may deem 
awkward and inopportune. Most dictioraries tell us that 
“Government” is the substantive of the active verb “to go- 
vern ;” but the Edinburgh grammarians seem to derive it from 
the passive mood, and interpret it as meaning a thing to be 
governed. 

Nor is it only on the functions of Government that the 
Edinburgh Review has adopted new and singular ideas, Its 
views as to the duties of the representatives of the people 
appear to us equally remarkable. The reviewer is of opinion 
that the last Parliament was a very bad one, and that 
it has been justly and signally punished for its offences. 
“A heavy blow,” says the Whig organ, “has been struck 
at that crotchety and useless class of politicians, who, being 
perplexed with uneasy conscicnees, insist wpon viewing every 
question upon its abstract merits. Men who refuse to 
look at practical questions from a practical point of view 
have mistaken their vocation when they enter public life, 
and should seek out some occupation in which the habitual 
sacrifice of individual conviction to objects more general and 
more remote is not an indispensable condition of success.” 
We confess we read these sentences over several times before 
we could convince ourselves that they really were intended 
to bear the sense which the words convey. It seemed hardly 
credible that a respectable journal should avow an immo- 
rality so cynical in terms so distinct. We wonder what the 
founders of the Edinburgh Review would have thought of a 
theory which characterized English politics and English 
Parliamentary life as “an occupation in which the indis- 
pensable condition of success is an habitual sacrifice of 
individual conviction.” We can imagine the indignation 
with which Francis Horner would have stigmatized such a 
doctrine if enunciated in the pages of MACHIAVELLI, or 
how Macactay would have scathed with his sarcasm such 
cynicism, had it fallen from the mouth of Borincproke. We 
think our readers will acknowledge that our remarks on the 
degeneracy of Whiggism are not without foundation, when 
they find the Edinburyh Review aping the spirit and 
language of the apologists of a military coup d'état—when 
the Whig organ borrows its style and its arguments from 
M. de Cassacnac’s articles in the Constitutionnel, or from a 
diatribe of M. Tropitone against Parliamentary Government. 
The practical conclusion to which the Reviewer's reasonings 
point, is a Parliamentaty Reform on the model of that of the 
Second of December. 


OUR COMPLICATIONS IN AFFGHANISTAN. 


ties Indian journals have not yet ceased to discourse on 
the probability of an armed intervention in the affairs 
of Affghanistan. Ever since our relations with the Court of 
Persia have been disturbed by the aggressive policy of the 
Suau, the Indian mails have brought us, fortnight after 
fortnight, tidings of threatened expeditions into the country 
of Dost Manomen, designed to co-operate with the AMEER 
for the expulsion of the Kujjur invader from the territory 
of Herat, and to inflict some subsequent chastisement upon 
him. First, Brigadier CuaMBERLAINE'’s excursion into the 
Kooroom Valley, fur the settlement of the Toorees, is con- 
verted into a march on Cabul—then, Sir Jonny Lawrence's 
escort swells into the proportions of an army of 20,000 men, 
assembled at Peshawur, and ready to march into Affghanistan 
at a moment’s notice. And now, in further proof of the strong 
impression made upon the public mind in India, to the 
effect that something more is likely to result from the recent 
conferences at Peshawur between Dost Manomep and the 
Chief Commissioner of the Punjab than the grant of a few 
lacs of rupees and a few thousand muskets to the former, it 
is reported that the Ameer is about to cede his country to 
the English in return for a handsome pension. 

The absurdity of this is so patent that the wonder is that 
any one can be found to give currency to it, even as a 
rumour. So far is Dost Manomep from desiring to end 
his days in religious abstraction as the pensioner of a 
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RAILWAY RULE. 


TSE Railway Interest is fast becoming a power in the State. 
4 The influence which is naturally wielded by corporations 
possessed of capital amounting to nearly half the principal of 
the National Debt is in itself enormous. In addition to this, 
there is a considerable section of the press which is devoted 
exclusively to the interests of shareholders and directors. 
Every one who has anything at all numbers railway shares 
or debentures among his possessions. A list of shareholders 
would include a large proportion of every class of the com- 
munity, from the Lord Chancellor who presides over the 
House of Lords down to the grocer who supplies him with 
tea. It is not surprising that a power so firmly and exten- 
sively planted should make itself felt even in political 
contests; but we were scarcely prepared for the announce- 
ment of so complete a triumph as the elections have fur- 
nished to the magnates of the railway world. It appears 
that no less than 120 of our present legislators, hereditary 
or representative, are railway directors—the House of Lords 
furnishing a catalogue of 27, and the House of Commons in- 
cluding as many as 93. If the continual growth of railway 
accommodation should be followed by a corresponding in- 
crease in the Parliamentary strength of the “interest,” we may 
at no distant period look forward to the formation of a 
Railway Administration, with an Opposition whose most 
telling cry will be “Security for passengers and reduction of 
tarifls !" As the old party banners are now worn to rags, 
we may perhaps see them replaced by new standards sug- 
gested by the material interests of shareholders and travellers. 
A contest for the borough of Newton-upon-Rail will possibly 
be enlivened by such placards as ‘The Hon. Captain Inoy- 
stipes and the Amalgamation Principle,” or “ ParerraMILias 
and no Collision.” Members of Parliament will be chosen, 
like directors themselves, by the number of shares which 
they are able to influence; and the hackneyed regard for 
local interests which it is the fashion to profess will take 
the more substantial shape of promises of a new branch or a 
competing line. 

Exaggeration apart, the political power of the railway 
connexion is a fact of very serious import. The wealth and 
influence of the merchant princes of England is an old sub- 
ject of glorification, but we doubt whether this class was 
ever represented in Parliament by anything like 120 of its 
leading representatives. What gives more importance to the 
increasing strength of the phalanx of director-legislators is 
the contemporaneous decline of so many other once powerful 
sections of the House. The West India interest was once 
able to make a stout fight against the philanthropic party 
which at last triumphed over it, and now it has utterly dis- 
appeared. The Nabob clique used to be important enough to 
make it worth the while of a Minister to listen to their 
advice, and humour their caprices. Now there are scarcely 
half-a-dozen men in the House who owe their position to the 
rupees, or the experience which they have accumulated in 
our Eastern Empire. Even the great Company itself has 
failed to secure the return of its chairman, who has so well 
and so steadily fought its battles through right and wrong, 
and has so often defeated the attacks of discontented pro- 
prietors and philanthropic enthusiasts, In short, with the 
exception of the lawyers, railway directors form the only 
section of the House which possesses a bond of union distinct 
from the ordinary political divisions of the country. Even 
the lawyers in Parliament can scarcely be looked upon as a 
class interest, for some of them are returned merely as 
the spokesmen of other sectional parties, and the large 
majority enter the House to fight each for his own hand, 
and to use political position as a means of advancing their 
individual professional interests. 

There is one peculiarity of the railway battalion which 
goes far to neutralize any evil which might be anticipated 
from its too great preponderance. A priori, one might have 
expected that such a force would belong almost exclusively 
to the commercial body, and would contribute to aggravate 
the tendency to antagonism between commerce and the land. 
But this is far from being the case. Directors are of no sect, 
party, or class. They include Dukes, Marquises, Earls, and 
Bavons in the House of Peers ; and in the Lower House, Lords 
and Baronets, Generals and Squires, figure in their due pro- 
portion among the champions of the rail. They form no 
exception to the general rule that the various bodies into 
which Parliament may be classed are separated, not by 
parallel, but by intersecting lines. There are obvious 
advantages in that simple division into two homogeneous 


parties which accords with old constitutional traditions 
But if the minor considerations which influence the action 
of our representatives always coincided in their result, 
with the principles which lie at the bottom of party combing, 
tions, there would be some danger that the House woujj 
split into sections animated with the .bitterest and mog 
impracticable temper towards each other. If on ey 
material interest, as well as on questions of political prin. 
ciple, the same men were always ranged on the same side, 
class-animosities would prevail over every higher aspiration 
and practical legislation, except in furtherance of extreme 
party views, would become impossible. The complicated 
interweaving of classes, of which the composite character of 
the railway party is only one of many examples, is, and 
always has been, the salvation of Parliament from the ey. 
cesses of faction and the iniquities of mere class legislation, 

On tlieir own especial topic, directors are tolerably certain 
to act and vote gregariously. Everything which tends ty 
interfere with the privilege of mismanagement which they 
may claim each for his own line, will be resisted with the 
united force of the powerful phalanx. Every attempt at 
legislation for the protection of the public against the neglect 
or extortion of the monopolists of locomotion, wili bx 
denounced as unscientific meddling with commercial 
freedom. Regulations intended to check the progress of 
amalgamation, or to preserve some of the securities of 
competition, will not be maintained without a struggle; 
and ifany benefit could be derived from Parliamentary inter. 
ference with the details of railway management, it is almost 
certain that the direct votes or the indirect influene 
of the 120 will defeat every effort in this direction. Itis 
true that, with many of those who are included in the list 
of Parliamentary directors, this character is rather m 
accident of their position than anything else. For example, 
Lord LonspaLe and Lord Panmure in the House of Lords, 
Mr. E. Entice, Mr. I. Burr, and Mr. Wa pote, cannot 
without absurdity be classed as men whose tone in public 
life will be given by their position on the boards of the 
companies in which they are interested. Still, there are very 
many who have entered Parliament as railway director 
and little else ; and even those who are mainly guided by 
larger considerations will not be forgetful of the special 
interests of their lives whenever the attention of Parlis- 
ment may be drawn to the topics which immediately affect 
them. 

One result of the strength of the Companies in the Legis 
lature is, that we must look rather to the watchfulness of 
the public than to the help of the Legislature to control the 
management of railway boards. Fortunately, the interests 
of shareholders are substantially identical with those of 
travellers; and it is very possible that the improvements 
which are still to be desired in our arrangements for locomo 
tion may be better promoted by the intelligent self-interest 
of the Companies themselves, than by any pressure which 
could be applied from without. 


DEGENERATE WHIGGISM. 


HE apostacy of Whiggism from Liberal _ principles 
would furnish a curious and instructive chapter 
political history. It might task the pen of a Gipson fitly 
to portray the decline and fall of a once conquering party, 
descending by slow degrees into the cesspool of the Lower 
Empire. Seldom has a conquest been so complete as that of 
the Reform Bill—never was a victory so fatal to the com 
querors. 


Quid tam dextro pede concipis ut te 
Conatus non peeniteat votique peracti? 


Since 1832, Whiggism has been pining away in. visitle 
atrophy, till it has ended in a loathing rejection of. the 
food on which, in more vigorous days, it subsisted. When 
decline is gradual, however great, it is ditficult to gauge 
it without some standard by which to mark the exact 
measure of the subsidence. The old blue and yellow 
cover of the Ldinburgh Review, like the great flag-s 
which stand before the entrance of St. Mark's, serves t@ 
remind oue of a glorious past, while the Austrian standards 
which droop from their summits tell the sad story of dege- 
neracy and decay. Venice, with its sentinels and its canue? 
is not more unlike its former self than the old Whig jouw? 
which has exchanged its fearless and uncompromising advo 
cacy of Liberalism for a hesitating and trimming sycophandy 
to Ministers without measures, and to Governments without 
a policy. 
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Any one who will take the trouble to compare the tone 

of the political article in the current number of the Fdinburgh 

Review with that which characterized the organ of Horner, 
Brovenam, SypNey Satu, and Romy, will be in a position 
to estimate the effect which a quarter of a century of pros- 
perity has produced upon the morality of the Whigs. That 
a great part of the article to which we refer should con- 
sist of bitter personalities against the few politicians who 
have remained faithful to the Liberal cause is not surprising 
—political renegades are usually relentless to those who 
decline to join them in apostacy. Acrimony and abuse are 
the only relics which the Edinburgh preserves of its ancient 
traditions ; and we ought not perhaps to grudge it the single 
mark by which it can hope to establish an identity with its 
former self. We are not disposed to enter the arena with 
the Reviewer on the personal topics which he handles. It 
js soeasy to accuse Lord Joun Russ of deliberate treachery, 
to impute to Mr. GLADSTONE a desire to overthrow the Con- 
stitution in order to obtain office, and to charge Mr. Coppren 
with a determination to make Government impossible, that 
it would be a waste of patience to attempt a serious refuta- 
tion of these vulgar and hackneyed artifices of detraction. Of 
course it is in the interest of the present Administration that 
the Edinburgh Review thinks it necessary to fling dirt on 
all independent Liberals—though we should have thought 
that Lord PALMERSTON was strong enough to dispense with 
such assistance. That the Whig organ should depreciate 
Lord Jonny Russe in order to magnify Lord PALMerstoy, 
is in itself sufficiently remarkable. The truth seems to be, 
that Whiggism, which once stood by itself, sustained by the 
force of its inherent vitality, has become a miserable 
parasite, depending upon extraneous support for its very 
existence. It hangs on with a desperate tenacity to any 
Government which contains a few Whig names, and appa- 
rently cannot afford to examine the fruit which is borne 
by the stem around which it twines. Whiggism has ceased 
to be true to anything but its love of office. 

There are many persons in this country who repose 
unlimited confidence in the present Government ; and a 
few, perhaps, may be able to assign reasons for their sym- 
pathies. Some among them have faith in Lord Pauuerston’s 
foreign policy—others believe in his liberal intentions with 
respect to domestic legislation. But it is clearly not on the 
former ground that the Premier commands the allegiance 
of the Ldinburgh Review. “We certainly belong to those 
members of the Liberal Party,” says the Reviewer, “who 
thought many of the acts of Lord Patmerston’s administra- 
tion of the Foreign Office questionable, during the period in 
which he held the seals of that department under the 
authority, and with the unqualified approval, of Lord Jou 
Russewt.” Is it, then, the stanchness of his domestic 
Liberalism which covers the defects of Lord Panmerston’s 
foreign policy in the eyes of his panegyrist? Let us hear 
the old trumpeter of Reform on this question :—‘In our 
Present condition there are few changes so urgent, few 
grievances so intolerable, that the work of reform and 
redress is to be pursued in season and out of season, and 
without reference to the spirit and events of the times. Nor 
do such changes rest on abstract principles of high political 
obligation so much as on the maturity of any given question 
in the public mind, and the conviction that the time for 
carrying it has arrived.” This from the Edinburgh Review ! 
We wonder that the Editor is not afraid of seeing the 
Spectres of Romitty and Horyer draw his curtains in the 
dead of night to demand why Mr. Croxenr has been retained 
to write down the Liberal cause under the blue and 
yellow flag. Truly, things are somewhat changed since 
SmitH described the sacrifices which Edinburgh 
Reviewers aw made in favour of the principles they 

espoused. 

The modern Whig doctrine is, it appears, that no Reforms 
are to be proposed until the state of public feeling is such that 
or can no longer be resisted. This is a theory of government 
Which has much of the prudence of the Irishman’s resolve never 
to enter the water till he could swim. “ Legislative measures,” 
We are told, “in this country, are, for the most part, hardy 
plants ; they are sown out of doors ; they are transplanted 
ry: Parliament ; they are at last adopted in the Cabinet. 

Minister who should stake his reputation on rearing pro- 


Gucts of exotic growth on the meagre seedlings of coterie 


- eon would signally fail in the attempt.” The meaning 
I this metaphor and verbiage seems to be simply this, 
4 Minister is never to adopt, still less to originate, any 
till they aré forced upon him—a doctrine to which 


CasTLEREAGH or Expon would willingly have subscribed, 
but which it was reserved for the Edinburgh Review to pro- 
pound as the governing principle of a Liberal Administra- 
tion. How, on this theory, any Reforms are ever to be 
effected, with the Tories in opposition, it is not very easy to 
see; for they are not likely, by their pressure, to justify a 
Minister in bringing forward measures which, by the hypo- 
thesis, heis never to adopt if he can help it. On the other 
hand, the subordinate members of the Liberal party are 
branded as traitors and rebels if they venture to urge on 
the Government measures which official minds may deem 
awkward and inopportune. Most dictioraries tell us that 
“ Government” is the substantive of the active verb “to go- 
vern ;” but the Edinburgh grammarians seem to derive it from 
the passive mood, and interpret it as meaning a thing to be 
governed. 

Nor is it only on the functions of Government that the 
Edinburgh Review has adopted new and singular ideas. Its 
views as to the duties of the representatives of the people 
appear to us equally remarkable. The reviewer is of opinion 
that the last Parliament was a very bad one, and that 
it has been justly and signally punished for its offences. 
“A heavy blow,” says the Whig organ, “has been struck 
at that crotchety and useless class of politicians, who, being 
perplexed with uneasy consciences, insist upon viewing every 
question upon its abstract meiits. Men who refuse to 
look at practical questions from a practical point of view 
have mistaken their vocation when they enter public life, 
and should seek out some occupation in which the habitual 
sacrifice of individual conviction to objects more general and 
more remote is not an indispensable condition of success.” 
We confess we read these sentences over several times before 
we could convince ourselves that they really were intended 
to bear the sense which the words convey. It seemed hardly 
credible that a respectable journal should avow an immo- 
rality so cynical in terms so distinct. We wonder what the 
founders of the Edinburgh Review would have thought of a 
theory which characterized English politics and English 
Parliamentary life as “an occupation in which the indis- 
pensable condition of success is an habitual sacrifice of 
individual conviction.” We can imagine the indignation 
with which Francis Horner would have stigmatized such a 
doctrine if enunciated in the pages of MACHIAVELLI, or 
how Macaviay would have scathed with his sarcasm such 
had it fallen from the mouth of BotincBroke. We 
think our readers will acknowledge that our remarks on the 
degeneracy of Whiggism are not without foundation, when 
they find the Edinburyh Review aping the spirit and 
language of the apologists of a military coup d'état—when 
the Whig organ borrows its style and its arguments from 
M. de CassaGnac's articles in the Constitutionnel, or from a 
diatribe of M. Tropitone against Parliamentary Government. 
The practical conclusion to which the Reviewer's reasonings 
point, is a Parliamentaty Reform on the model of that of the 
Second of December. 


OUR COMPLICATIONS IN AFFGHANISTAN. 


Ta Indian journals have not yet ceased to discourse on 
the probability of an armed intervention in the affairs 
of Affghanistan. Ever since our relations with the Court of 
Persia have been disturbed by the aggressive policy of the 
Suan, the Indian mails have brought us, fortnight after 
fortnight, tidings of threatened expeditions into the country 
of Dost Manomep, designed to co-operate with the AMEER 
for the expulsion of the Kujjur invader from the territory 
of Herat, and to inflict some subsequent chastisement upon 
him. First, Brigadier CuamBer.aiye’s excursion into the 
Kooroom Valley, for the settlement of the Toorees, is con- 
verted into a march on Cabul—then, Sir Joun Lawrence's 
escort swells into the proportions of an army of 20,000 men, 
assembled at Peshawur, and ready to march into Affghanistan 
at a moment’s notice. And now, in further proof of the strong 
impression made upon the public mind in India, to tle 
effect that something more is likely to result from the recent 
conferences at Peshawur between Dost Manomep and the 
Chief Commissioner of the Punjab than the grant of a few 
lacs of rupees and a few thousand muskets to the former, it 
is reported that the AMEER is about to cede his country to 
the English in return for a handsome pension. 

The absurdity of this is so patent that the wonder is that 
any one can be found to give currency to it, even as a 
rumour. So far is Dost Manomep from desiring to end 


his days in religious abstraction as the pensioner of a 
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foreign Government, that he has never evinced, at any | 
period of his adventurous career, a greater eagerness for 
territorial extension than at the present time, or less desire 
to subside into a state of quietude and security befitting his 
advanced age and failing powers. And never was the British 
Government less disposed than now to entangle its armies 
again in the fastnesses of Affghanistan. It is to be regretted 
that circumstances have compelled us to go beyond the terms 
of the very general treaty of amity negotiated in the early 
part of 1855 by Hyper Kuan and Joun Lawrence, on the 
parts of their respective Governments. By that treaty, the 
two States were bound to respect the territories of each 
other ; but no more specific engagements were undertaken 
by either. It would have been happy for us if we could 
have remained in that condition of distant friendship. 
The occupation of Herat by the Persians rendered this im- 
possible; and England was compelled to enter into a closer 
alliance with the rulers of Affghanistan to avert a common 
danger which neither could disregard. In giving money and 
arms to Dost Manomep, we did the best and safest thing 
that could be done. It was a temporary expedient applied 
to a temporary evil—it involved no remote obligations, and 
entangled us in no prospective difficulties. It is true that 
the money might be spent to our detriment, and that the 
arms might be turned against us. But, unless we are resolutely 
bent on provoking it, this contingency is little likely to 
arise. If we keep ourselves on our own side of the frontier, 
neither the money nor the arms which we have given to 
the Affghans will ever do us any grievous harm. It is our 
true policy to build a wall around Affghanistan, and never to 
attempt to climb it. We do not wish ever to see another 
British soldier or diplomatist between Peshawur and Herat. 
But it has been stated, and seemingly not without some 
foundation, that a British mission is to proceed to Candahar. 
The Indian journals have confidently named the officers who 
are to compose the Embassy, and have speculated largely on - 
the results. If the treaty negotiated by Lord Cow ey and 
Ferouk Kuan be ratified at Teheran, in all probability this 
project of a Candahar mission, if ever formed, will be aban- 
doned. And, if once laid on the shelf, we trust that it will 
never again be unfolded, in spite of the high authorities 
which, so unaccountably in our eyes, contend for the expe- 
diency of planting not merely a British mission, but a British 
garrison also, in Candahar, We may send very able and very 
judicious men into Affghanistan, but nothing short of a 
superhuman ; ommand over circumstances could enable them 
so to keep aloof from all concern in the tangled politics of 
that country as altogether to avoid committing themselves in 
such a manner as to compel the direct interference of the 
British Government, and to necessitate, for a second time, 
a fearful waste of life and of money. It would be im- 
possible for a British agent so situated—let his discre- 
tion and forbearance be what they might—to abstain 
wholly from identifying himself with the internal politics of 
a country which is continually in a state of unrest. The 
British mission would be continually appealed to, and even- 
tually compelled to side with one party or another. It would 
in some manner be compromised, perhaps outraged. The 
party whom we supported, whether against a foreign or a 
domestic enemy, might be beaten—our national honour 
might be at stake—and, “ in that case,” says one of the ablest 
of the Indian journals, “we should be compelled to rest on 
our prestige by marching on Candahar ourselves.” “That,” the 
writer naively adds, “is not a difficult operation.” We have 
not the least doubt that it is a very easy operation. It is 
always easy to get into trouble. The difficulty is to get out 
of it. Sir Jonn Keane found the operation easy—General 
Expninstone did not. Whether as regards advancing 
or retiring, owr situation is doubtless greatly improved 
by the occupation of the Punjab and Sindh; but the 
Affghans are the Affghans still. They hate us with a 
deadlier hatred than before. When a small party of officers 
recently rode out to Dost Manomenp’s camp, between 
Peshawur and the mouth of the Khybur, they were fired 
upon by the Affghans, and one of them was killed. There 
is not a tribe—there is not a village—along the whole cir- 
cuitous line from the mouth of the Khybur to the mouth 
of the Bolan, by way of Cabul and Candahar, that has not 
the blood of kindred to avenge. There is a Persian proverb 
to the effect that the Affghans are scorpions, and that the 
less they are handled the better. It may not be a difficult 
operation to handle them ; but it is very certain that it is 


not easy to handle them without being stung. 
But it may be asked whether some kind of manipulation 


| 


is not the necessary result of the complications which haye 
arisen out of the seizure of Herat by the Persians. We 
have resolved that the Persians are not to possess Herat, 
and they have consented to abide by this decision, By 
whom, then, is it to be held? Not, it is said, by Dogp 
MAHOMED, or any other member of the Barukzye family, 


|Our old scheme of policy in Affghanistan started with 


an idea of the necessity of maintaining the integrity of the 
Heratee Principality. But, after a while, its annexation 
to the restored Douranee Empire was contemplated, and 
it is possible that, if our connexion with Affghanistan had 
not been rudely sundered, Herat, under our auspices, 
might have become part and parcel of Suan Soosan’s 
dominions. Assuredly this consolidation of the Affghan 
Empire is the most natural solution of the present diff- 
culty, and if Dost MAnomMED were a younger man it 
might be easily accomplished. But it is reported that 
our political almshouses at Loudhianah, where the exiled 
Suddozye princes have so long found an asylum, are again 
to be explored in search of a puppet, and that some son— 
or more probably some grandson—of Suan Soovau will be 
set up as the ruler of Herat. If the Heratees choose to 
have a Suddozye prince, there can be no objection to their 
removing one from our Pension List. But it is certain that 
if he carries with him any guarantee from the British Govern- 
ment for the support of himself or family on the throne, or 
for the maintenance of the integrity of his principality, we 
shall lay up for ourselves a store of future difficulty and 
danger the extent of which it is not easy to foresee. 
Under any circumstances, the Affghan question arising 
out of the aggressive measures of the Persian Government 
would not be one of easy solution. But the difficulty is 
greatly enhanced by the advanced age of Dost Manomen and 
the weakness of his probable successors. The ablest and most 
energetic of his sons have gone before him to the grave. It 
is not improbable that, on the death of the AMEER, the whole 
country will be thrown into confusion, and that there will 
be a scramble for empire, which, if we ave not careful as to 
the relations which we are now about to establish, will again 
entail upon us the perilous office of king-makers. We can- 
not tread too warily. The complications which have arisen 
demand from us the exercise of the utmost prudence and fore- 
sight. The progress of events is not to be watched without 
extreme anxiety ; and if, in such a conjuncture, we can do 
little else, we may at all events hint the necessity of caution. 


CASSANDRA’S FIRST HOWL. 


5 pe is an old and sacred saying, “ Wheresoever the 
carcase is, there will the eagles be gathered together.” 
It seems that we are not to have a monopoly of the Chinese 
carcase—the birds of prey are sweeping from the uttermost 
corners of the earth. 
and American eagles have already whetted their beaks and 
cleared their talons for action. “Vultures,” we believe, is 
the meaning of the original word in the text ; but whatever 
may be the species of the unclean and obscene birds, they 
scent the carease before it is a carcase. A keen eye for the 
dying man is not confined to the double-headed Russian 
variety of the Accipitres—its American congener is audibly 
screaming for blood. The New York Herald—that gentle 
pioneer of civilization—has announced that it is a national 
duty to assist the English and French in “whipping” the 
Chinese. We are told that China, “though vastly rich,” 
must be taught “the great and useful usages of wealth. 
We are reminded of the historic parallels to “this great, 
abnormal; preposterous anomaly for this world in the mine- 
teenth century.” It is the state of “the Mexicans when 
Corres fell upon them—of the Chaldeans and Babylonians 
the days of Nesucnapnezzar and What- 
ever may be the exact relevancy of the warnings from 
Oriental history, there can be no mistake about that mode of 
dealing with a barbarian Empire in which an American 
journalist is much more at home than in the difficult annals of 
the early East. The doom of Montezuma is announced to the 
Emperor of Cuina, and Pizarro and Cortes are the types 
to which the allied forces of England, France, and America are 
to conform. This is tolerably plain speaking ; and our own 
“Jeading journal” declares that nothing less than Chinese bl 
can suffice to avenge Sir Joun Bowrine’s disappointed petu- 
lance. The cry is raised against negotiating—the bayonet an 
broadside are to be our first and last arguments. Lord Exams 
is, by anticipation, to be discouraged and thwarted. He has, it 


Fierce, cruel, and insatiable, the Gallic _ 
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is true, gained general confidence, and secured a reputation 
for moderation and ability 3 but these, we are told, are qua- 
lities signally out of place in a Chinese negotiation. Because 
hesucceeded in Canada, he must inevitably fail before Canton 
or in Pekin. What England wants, then, is a butcher's bill; 
and the New York Herald pleads for a share in the offal. 
The only fear is that there will be no carcase to prey upon. 
It is announced as the visible warning of heaven that we 
are going to have the Crimean disasters repeated and exag- 
rated. The first break-down is already recorded. The 
Times, not usually open to supernatural influences, is impressed 
with a wholesome dread of ominous forebodings. The augurs 
and haruspices of Blackfriars see ugly shadows of the future. 
Already the coming failure has cast its monitory blackness 
over the expedition ; and, at Malta, ill luck begins. General 
AsHpuRNHAM's bilious attack is a divine porteut — the 
chickens are refusing their corn. Locutus bos at Valetta—a 
Mediterranean calf has exhibited a double liver. Lord 
Racuan and Marshal St. Arnaup died in the Crimea; 
and ASHBURNHAM is sick on board the steamer. There 
js a fatality in it all—“there is a hitch,” and it is 
the duty of the Cassanpra to begin howling woe and 
malediction. There can come no good of an expedition in 
which “Our Own Correspondent ” does not get a first-class 
ge. Already it is hinted that General AsuBurnitam is 
little better than a coward, and all that can be said of Lord 
Exar is that he is discreet and prudent to the verge of indeci- 
sion. We have once more got the wrong men in the wrong 
lace. The Z'imes doubts whether General AsHBURNHAM is 
“exactly the man for taking sudden possession of Canton, 
marching on Pekin, or seizing three or four new ports to be 
opened to foreign trade.” 

It may be worth while, however, to analyse the demands 
and anticipations of the Z'imes. The claims which we are to 
put forward must, it seems, be such as the Emperor of 
Cava will not concede. Anything in any way reasonable 
—anything which can be demanded with the faintest chance 
of its being yielded—will be just too little for the occasion. 
“Weare about to make demands, and are resolved to have 
them complied with. They are such as the Emperor of Curva 
will not concede without positive and painful proof of his 
inability to refuse them. There will be war,” &c. Any de- 
mands, then, which can obviate war will be insufficient. War 
first, and negotiation afterwards. With this pleasant and 
statesmanlike view of the Chinese question, the Z’imes has 
effectually secured itself against the disagreeable possibility 
of being satisfied with anything. It clears the future with 
a single stroke, and makes all coming leaders galloping- 
ground for the proficients in the art of easy writing. The 
autumn articles might just as well be written at once. 
Probably they are. All that will need to be done in the 
Long Vacation will be to draw out the ready-made columns 
of detraction and vituperation from their editorial pigeon- 
holes, It is quite impossible that the occasion can be wanting. 
The history of the Chinese campaign is, in fact, already 
written. Let us, then, anticipate what we may expect as the 
short days come on. 

“General ASHBURNHAM is said to be in the neighbourhood 
of the Bogue forts. The harbour of Hong-Kong at the 
present moment recals the disastrous days of Balaklava. 
There is, of course, this difference, that in the one case there were 
all the terrors of a Crimean winter, while in the other there 
are the worse horrors of a tropical climate. Disease and death 
arealready decimating the expedition. Everything is, of course, 
indisorder. The General is slumbering in his shirt-sleeves ; and 
4s to Lord Exarn, he has not been seen except by his secre- 
taries. From the letters supplied from sources in which 
hed have the utmost confidence, we understand that the 
tations of birds’-nest soup are deficient in quality, while for 
several days the Commissary-General has failed to issue a 
regulation supply of sea slugs. Already British indignation is 
guning to give unmistakeable signs of a coming storm. 

Dash and decision’ were wanted, and they have not been 
fortheoming. Bearing in mind the barbarians with whom 
we have to deal, it is perhaps too late to regret that an iron 
cage Was not sent out as part of Lord Exeu’s office furniture. 

soldier of the true sort would have found a fitting 
eeeupant for it before this. Is it tolerable that this First 

‘usin of the Sun and Moon is dictating proclamations from 

palace, and exchanging diplomatic notes, when he ought 
by this time—for it is already November—to have been 
“noying our national hospitalities in the Tower of London? 
ils State of inaction, we have but the melancholy satis- 

n of reminding the world that, as soon as ever the 


expedition sailed, we predicted its inevitable failure, and 
the national dishonour which was sure to attend it. We 
watched this General AsHpurnHAM, who only owed his 
appointment to a patrician surname, out of the country ; 
and no sooner had he landed at Malta than we began our 
picture of the man, and of the only career which he could 
run. As soon as his back was turned, we warned the public 
to look out for disappointment and disgrace. We said that 
everything would go wrong; and everything has gone wrong. 
We pointed out Lord Exer’s deficiencies on the day when 
he left the country. The very fact that he had always 
succeeded before, was to our minds the most convincing proof 
that he would fail now. We saw that, as he was going 
to the East, the Evil Eye would be upon him. We read 
the stars and their solemn warnings. From the very 
moment of General AsHBURNHAM’s first stomach-ache at 
Malta, the grisly future was open to us. That was only 
the first faint hint of those hideous annals of ‘ fatigue and 
disease, which, there is too much reason to believe, are 
about to reproduce the disastrous history of Sicily, Walcheren, 
and the Crimea. Our readers will remember those memo- 
rable words, dictated in the true spirit of prophecy, which 
we ventured upon so fur back as the 21st April,” &e. &c. 

Forewarned, of course forearmed. Having the summer 
before us, we may make up our minds to the autumn Jere- 
miads. It takes off the edge of a tragedy to be behind the 
scenes, and to behold the actors practising their premonitory 
starts and curses. When you have seen a gentleman 
deliberately chalking his face and dishevelling his locks, 
you look with comparative coolness at the stage tricks. 
A rehearsal spoils the play. All we gather from the 
leader of last Tuesday is, that daily journalism must 
be very hard-up for subjects, when, in this reckless and 
improvident way, it draws upon topics which ordinary 
prudence should have kept for six months hence. The 
history of things that would have happened might be the 
most amusing book in the world, but the criticism of a 
campaign before it is fought is only the resource of im- 
becility and malignancy—of a bad temper and a foolish head. 
Of course it is quite possible that ASHBURNHAM may prove 
another WuireLocke; but as, unlike the Zimes and Mr. 
Harrison of Leeds, we have not the gift of reading the stars, 
it would be premature for us to decide on the result of the 
Chinese Expedition. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 

tg awes the many Parliamentary inquiries interrupted by 

the dissolution, was that of the Committee appointed on 
the subject of Government Contracts. There is no branch 
of public business which stood more in need of a thorough 
investigation. Even the meagre evidence which the Com- 
mittee had collected before their labours were brought to a 
premature conclusion, is enough to stimulate, though not to 
satisfy, one’s natural curiosity as to the precise employment 
of the vast sums of money spent in the public service. The 
substantial result of the Report which has been issued is to 
show, generally, that the present system does not secure 
either good work for the Government or fair treatment for 
the contractors ; but the Committee have not succeeded in 
bringing the details. of the question into relicf, or in furnish- 
ing much information which was not already notorious. 
Possibly they might have got on better if they had had the 
opportunity of continuing their inquiry ; yet it is obvious, 
from the course of the examination, that the tribunal was 
not well constituted to do justice to the subject. There 
were some members of it who were able enough, and 
others who appeared willing enough, to draw out all the 
information which the witnesses could give ; but whether it 
was that the will and the ability did not co-exist in the same 
minds, or from some other cause, it is certain that much less 
was extracted from the officials who were examined than 
might have been expected from the positions which they 
filled. 

The machinery of the Contract department is, in theory, very 
simple, without being at all efficient in practice. At the head 
of it is placed an officer of considerable dignity and correspond- 
ing salary, who once enjoyed the title of Director-General of 
Contracts, and is now known as the Director of Contracts. 
His regular duties are to provide, by public competition and 
contracts, for the supply of stores and the execution of 
works ; and he is also directed to superintend the execution 
of all agreements. The mode in which he performs his task 
is as simple and uniform as that in which the piston of a 
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steam-engine goes up and down, or the sails of a windmill 
turn round and round. For example, if boots or any other 
commodities are wanted for the army, a requisition is sent to 
the Director of Contracts. He therepon issues a circular 
form of tender to the tradesmen who are on the office list. 
When the tenders have come in, he is bound to accept the 
lowest offer; and there his responsibility ordinarily ends. 
The task of inspecting the goods furnished belongs to 
another department, and the only further duty which falls 
upon the Director of Contracts is that of imposing fines, 
which he has no discretion to remit, and rejecting appeals 
from contractors, which he has neither the authority to 
decide nor the means to investigate. Beyond the mechanical 
process of issuing notices, and picking out the lowest from a 
boxfull of tenders, he has nothing to do except to refer 
everything which passes through his office to the discretion 
of his superiors. If he desires to deal with a man who 
is likely to supply the best goods, though not abso- 
lutely at the lowest rate, he has no power to 
do so without special reference to the Secrerary of Stare. 
If he is asked to remit a fine unjustly imposed, he can only 
transmit the request to the higher powers. In short, he has 
no responsibility or discretion whatever ; and his functions 
might be conveniently performed by a junior clerk, or 
perhaps, in these days of scientific wonders, by some clever 
piece of mechanism designed by a BABBAGE or a SrePHENSON. 

The consequence of this arrangement is, that every 
doubtful matter is decided nominally by the Secrerary of 
Srare, who is necessarily unacquainted with the details, and 
almost invariably takes for granted the correctness of the 
couclusion arrived at by his subordinates. Thus, if stores are 
sent in under a contract, they are passed or rejected by a 
staff of officers comprising a hierarchy of viewers, inspectors, 
superintendents, and directors, The viewers, who actually 
perform the inspection, are supposed to have some tech- 
nical acquaintance with the subject-matter of the contract. 
Boots, for example, are examined by unsuccessful cobblers 
who have been tempted to leave their trade by a salary 
varying from 30s. to 42s, a-week; and a similar body of 
viewers exists for each description of stores. The judgment 
of these worthies is confirmed or varied by the inspectors, 
who make a less detailed examination of the goods which 
the viewers have approved or condemned. If the inspector 
decides either for or against a batch of stores, his judgment is 
practically final, although a remonstrance may be addressed to 
the Director of Contracts, who will forward it tu the Secre- 
TARY of Srate—who, not being a shoemaker or a tailor, will 
naturally decide on the sutticiency of soldiers’ clothing in 
accordance with the opinion of the professional gentleman at 
3os.a-week. ‘The security which this machinery affords against 
the supply of bad articles was curiously illustrated by one of 
the few detinite facts which were extracted from the witnesses. 
Alot of 150,000 boots was duly approved of, and a large 
number were sent to the Crimea. In consequence of com- 
plaints from the army, a second inspection was ordered, when 
the whole stock, which had passed the scrutiny of one set of 
inspectors, was rejected as worthless by another. But 
viewers are more likely to err on the side of rejection than of 
approval. If they pass a bad supply they may get into disgrace, 
but if they reject a good one they only ruin the contractor, 
and he has no appeal. We are therefore not surprised to 
hear from Superintendent Extiorr that contractors demur 
daily to the decision of the inspectors, but that the judg- 
ment of the officials is more relied on than the opinion 
of the contractors, and that, with one solitary exception, 
no complaint of an unjust inspection has ever been successful, 
It is easy to see what the effect of such a system must be. 
The most respectable houses will have nothing to do with 
Government contracts; and so long as the rule of always 
taking the lowest tender, and the practice of leaving 
the contractor at the mercy of judges at 30s. a week, con- 
tinue to prevail, the supplies furnished for the public 
service are certain to be of inferior quality. 

The absence of any appeal against official injustice is 
even more mischievous in contracts for the execution of 
works than in the supply of ordinary stores. In almost 
every building contract there are conditions to be performed 
on the side of the Government, as well as on that of the 
contractor. Sites have to be set out, foundations to be fur- 
nished, and so on; and when the contractor, as often hap- 
pens, becomes liable to fines for delay beyond the stipulated 
time, he has almost always some well or ill-founded excuse, 
based on the alleged neglect of the Government to do its 
part in facilitating the work. At other times, a contract 


is entered into, to be performed in hot haste, and after every. 
thing is ready the authorities alter their plans, and postpone 
or countermand it altogether. Some extensive undertakiy 
are, or at least were during the war, commenced without ay 
definite understanding as to the precise terms of remunerg. 
tion. Out of these and a host of similar transactions, multi. 
tudes of disputes and complaints arise for which the official 
machinery provides no regular mode of decision. The con. 
tractor applies, first at one office and then at another, and 
from the absence of any controlling authority except in the 
Secretary of Stave himself, it is practically impossible to get 
a complaint heard by any person empowered to decide it 
It may be supposed that an aggrieved contractor has at 
least the power of carrying his claim into a court of law, 
and indeed some of the witnesses were allowed to make 
statements to that effect without interruption ; and yet 
there were members of the Committee who must have 
known that, as a general rule, what are called contracts with 
Government are mere undertakings by the contractor, with. 
out any reciprocal obligation binding on the department for 
which the work is done. The Constitution has jealously 
provided forms of proceeding by the subject against the Crown; 
but a Secretary of State stands in a more secure position, 
out of reach of the suits of the contractors with whom he 
deals. To some extent these evils are remedied by references 
to arbitration, which are now occasionally granted when the 
authorities are convinced that there is a substantial question 
to try. But to convince the highest authorities of anything re- 
quires more opportunities of access than contractors ordinarily 
enjoy ; and the uncertainty of getting a satisfactory settle. 
ment of difficulties which are almost sure to arise, has the 
effect of deterring the most capable men from competing for 
Government work. Men of business are reluctant to deal 
with any one, whether he be Joun Sarum or a Secretary of 
State, who claims the right of adjadicating in his own case 
on every dispute, and who generally does so upon hearsay evi- 
dence, and sometimes without a hearing at all. Thus men of 
large capital almost always stand aloof from Government 
contracts, and the work suffers in consequence. 

There is a very obvious remedy for most of these inconve- 
niences. Let the ultimate authority in matters of this kind 
be vested in some one who is neither, like the Minister him- 
self, too high and too much occupied to attend to tiresome 
details, nor, like the viewers of stores, too low to be reliedon 
for a trustworthy judgment. In short, let the office of Direetor 
of Contracts be invested with real power and responsibility, 
and many of the muischiefs of the present system would dis- 
appear at once. But more than this is necessary to give 
confidence to the commercial world, and to make a Govern- 
ment contract a thing to be desired rather than to be 
dreaded. The best men will never deal with the Govern- 
ment until they have some independent tribunal to which 
they can bring any disputes which may arise between them 
and their employers. Whether this want would be best sup- . 
plied by a regular scheme of arbitration, which is the French 
plan, or by investing a Court of Law or Equity with special au- 
thority to entertain such questions, may be doubted. Probably 
arbitration would be found the most adaptable to the variety 
of subjects requiring technical knowledge which such a 
tribunal would have to entertain; but something of the 
kind is essential, not merely for the protection of contractors, 
but in order to secure the services of first-class firms, on 
who the Government can rely for the efficient perform- 
ance of the work which it requires. The Committee will, we 
presume, he re-appointed in the new Parliament, and it is to 
be hoped that their attention will be directed to the necessity 
of making some provision for the settlement of disputes 
between the Government and those whom it employs 
“Where there is a wrong there is a remedy,” is an old 
maxim of English law ; and when Government contracts are 
made amenable to the rule, there will probably be fewer 
complaints against official severity, and fewer frauds like 
that of the Crimean boots. 


SHALL WE QUAY THE THAMES? 


At length the Metropolitan Board of Works has delivered 
itself of a promising Report. Gestation has been 
going on for a protracted and elephantine period; but 
twelve months is not ill spent in the genesis of what 18 
at least not nonsense. Not that the Report on the 
Thames Embankment which was presented, and all but 
unanimously accepted, on Tuesday last, is an astounding 
miracle of judgment; but it happens to be on a subject om 
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which two opinions are next to impossible. “The honour- 
able members” for Shoreditch, we observe, did their little 
best or worst in the way of obstruction; but with won- 
derful unanimity, Mr. Tuwaltes’ Parliament has come to 
the conclusion that to quay and embank the Thames is 
worth thinking of. All rational people have long since 
arrived at the same conviction; and doubtless, could we 
recover the documents, it might be proved that we have 
always intended to quay the Thames since the days of the 
Mayor and Corporation regnante Tiberio. Ancient Rome 
embanked not only the Tiber, but the Mediterranean ; while 
Paris, as the representative of the most ancient, and St. 
Petersburg, as the most modern, and Dublin, as one of the 
most picturesque, of capitals, have set us an example which 
we have now some chance of following. Tradition says 
that that consummate artist and engineer, Wren, 
was only defeated by the stress of private interests in a 

nd scheme for utilizing, as well as ornamenting, 
the Thames banks; and some of us are old enough 
to remember Colonel Trencn’s consistent advocacy of 
the same scheme. The Premrer, at any rate, may be 
expected to enter heartily into the revival of what must be 
an old and favourite scheme of his; for it is now more 
than thirty years ago that Lord Pa.merston assisted 
at Colonel Trencn’s preliminary meeting—held in the 
Merchant-Taylors’ state-barge, in the company of the 
Duke of York, the Duchess of Rurtanp, and sundry 
notables and fashionables of 1824—to inaugurate a scheme 
for embanking the Thames. It promised well, but it 
broke down, chiefly, as it would seem, because Sir Francis 
Ommanney thought that his back parlour would be 
darkened by the quay wall, and because the John Bull 
newspaper, in the interest of some proprietors of the Savoy 
mud banks, cut bad jokes on the entrenchment upon their 
rights. The real opponents, we suspect, were the civic 
Conservators, whose powers of active mischief have, since 
those days, happily declined. From Colonel Trencu’s time 
to the present day, there is scarcely an engineer of name 
who has not proved that the thing can be done and ought 
to be done; and from the days of Gwynyn—one of the 
earliest and wisest improvers of the metropolis, who first 
made a definite proposition for qnuays—to our own, the 
publications on the Thames Embankment question form 
quite a specific literature. It is perhaps fortunate that 
the schemes of thirty years ago failed. Then, as now, 
there were competitors. Wyatr was TRENCH’s engineer; 
and he hada rival in Nasu, the great projector of those 
days, to whom, after all, the existing London owes what little 
of beauty it possesses. But even had either of the rival 
schemes been executed, it would have been useless for the 
existing needs of the metropolis. 

A Thames embankment scheme of the present day must 
be regulated by conditions which could never have pre- 
sented themselves to Trencu’s friends or opponents. It 
18 now proposed to combine with the quays railway com- 
munication and sewerage convenience. An embankment 
may and must assist these exigencies; and while, under 
this aspect, quays are more than ever desirable, one of 
the difficulties which was found insuperable thirty years 
ago has been alleviated by a change in the commercial 
necessities of London. ‘The Thames wharfs were more 
valuable and more necessary then than at present. Rail- 
Way communication has deprived the river above bridge 
of much of its commercial importance ; and from Queen- 
hithe to Westminster, we question whether the recla- 
mations of Whitefriars and Scotland-yard against the 
interference with their puddles will now count for much. 

¢ Thames is no longer the silent highway for the 
merchandize of London. The imports and carriage down 
the river have nearly ceased, and much of the coal 
traffic above the Pool has been diverted from the wharfs 
—or wharves, as it is the fashion to call them. In fact, the 
chief use of the banks above bridge is for the ugly steamboat 
oating piers, which are themselves a main impediment in 
the navigation of the stream, and which any regulation of 
the river must get rid of. Thus, while the use of an 
embankment is growing, its cost is decreasing. The esti- 
Mates seem to confirm this view, for while the cost of 
Colonel Trencu’s plan from London-bridge te Scotland- 
yard was estimated at 638,000/., the revived plan now 
before the world, for quays from Southwark- bridge to West- 
minster-bridge, is calculated, including a railway, at 583,000/. 

larger scheme for quaying both the right and left 
from Westminster to London-bridge, espoused by 


Mr. Gisporne—and embracing a range of houses, a railway, 
an esplanade, cellarage, and floating-basins—is estimated at 
only 2,000,000/. 

The considerations which affect these propositions are, 
first and chiefly, their results on the tide-way of the river. 
Such engineers as Mr. Pace and Mr. Watxer have long 
since decided that the embankment, and consequent 
narrowing of the London channel need not produce such 
a scour—that is, such an interference with the existing 
bed of the river—as need cause any apprehensions for the 
existing bridges. Indeed, as affects the two most pre- 
carious ones—Westminster and Blackfriars—the free course 
given to the stream by the new London-bridge has already 
settled them. One is gone, and the other must go. In 
fact, the embankment would rather equalize the body of 
water, and there would be a tendency to acquire a more 
uniform bed to the stream. One indirect advantage to 
the navigation does not seem to have been noticed. Much 
of the disturbance of the river bed is, by all the authorities, 
attributed to the river steamers, and to the consequent 
washing of the mud banks. But, in the competition with 
a Thames railway, the steamers would be displaced, and, 
with them, their unsightly piers, as well as the damage 
which they inflict to the shore and to the cleanliness of the 
stream. 

Nor are the advantages of the proposal less as connected 
with the land traffic. A Thames embankment would 
solve the problem of providing for the eastern and western 
communication. We at once get a new street, and one of 
the most spacious dimensions, out of the river, along which 
all the heavy goods traffic ought to be forced. The existence 
of Doctors’ Commons and the Temple, of Somerset House 
and Whitehall Gardens southward, and of Lincoln’s Inn 
northward, has presented, and ever will present, insuperable 
obstacles to the normal continuation of Thames-street, or 
to any new arterial communication parallel to the Strand 
and Holborn; and here we have something less aerial,’ 
and less recalling cloud-land, than Mr. Pym's famous 
“super-way,” which he proposed to carry some fifty feet 
above the house-tops of the Strand—and yet which will 
effectually relieve Fleet-street. Our own main objec- 
tion to Mr. Gisporye’s scheme, we may remark en pas- 
sant, is to that portion of it which proposes a continuous 
line of buildings, seventy feet above his quays. This feature, 
however, is not essential, and is likely to be abandoned. 
As regards the architectural effect of the proposed plans, we 
suppose they will not rival the late Mr. Marrtin’s splendid 
vision, who, it will be remembered, proposed to quay the 
Thames after his own conceptions of Babylonian architecture ; 
but to doanything must bea gain. The Temple Gardens it is 
proposed—the same notion occurred to Colonel Trenco—to 
pass by open arches ; and it is not a little remarkable that both 
CramBers and Apams, by the immense elevation which 
they gave to Somerset House and the Adelphi, seem to have 
anticipated that treatment of the river banks which we trust 
it is reserved for our own days to complete. In fact, they 
have already partially quayed the Thames. All that we regret 
is, that Sir Cuartes Barry did not follow this precedent ; 
and whatever reason we have to be proud of the Palace at West- 
minster, its most obvious consequence is that the Thames 
quays can never be extended beyond Westminster-bridge. 
Indeed, we should be disposed to contend that, as in TRENCH’s 
day, the western limit should be fixed at Scotland-yard ; for, 
as has been repeatedly argued in these columns, the improve- 
ments connected with the new Government Offices can never 
be deemed satisfactory until the park is extended to the 
river—or, in other words, till In1co Jones’ plan of absorb- 
ing the whole plot from Whitehall-gardens to St. Stephen’s 
is carried out. At any rate, we contend that the whole 
subject of the Thames quays must be connected with the 
projected ordonnance of the entire ground between Charing- 
cross and A bingdon-street. 


MR, NEATE ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


(yaneres punishment is a hackneyed subject, and it is difficult 
to write or say anything on it which has not been said before. 
We therefore only refer to a pamphlet lately published on the 
subject by Mr. Neate,* because it seems to us to stand out from 
the body of literature to which it belongs, by the ability with 
which the question is argued, and the manner in which the author’s 
arguments are expressed. We differ entirely from Mr. Neate in 
the general conclusion at which he arrives, for he strongly 


* Considerations on the Punishment of Death. By Charles Neate, Esq., 
M.P, London: Ridgway. 1857. 
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condemns the infliction of capital punishment; but although he 
does not convince us, he certainly stimulates thought, and gives 
a charm to a dry subject by an attractive and forcible style. 
Every now and then we come upon instances of rhetorical exag- 
geration, but the bulk of the pamphlet is temperately written. 
There is no gain, in matters of this sort, greater than that of 
having all that is to be said on one side put clearly and ably 
before us; and Mr. Neate’s pamphlet furnishes us with all, or 
almost all, that can be said in favour of abolishing the supreme 
penalty of the law. It has the great merit of passing lightly 
over the preliminary subtleties with which the inquiry is so 
often clouded. If the infliction of death is by far the most 
effectual punishment, and if it is useful on account of the moral 
lesson it conveys, Mr. Neate is quite willing to allow that the 
State ought to have resort to it. He goes at once to these 
two points, and denies that capital punishment is either morall 
useful or efficacious. We will briefly state the nature of his 
arguments, and the objections to which we think them open; 
but we may repeat that we enter on the subject, not so much 
from the wish to discuss it at length—for it is one on which we 
have often expressed an opinion—as from a desire to call 
attention to a publication which is, we think, well deserving of 
notice. 

We will first take the utility of capital punishment as a means 
of conveying a wholesome moral lesson. Mr. Neate admits that, 
by singling out murder as the one crime to be punished with 
death, we inspirea feeling of the sacredness of life, and invest this 
exceptional crime with an artificial horror. But he says that we 
undo our own work even in the moment of accomplishing it ; for 
the State, by taking life—by showing how easy and simple it is to 
destroy a man—suggests to its members the possibility of following 
its example. Murder, again, provokes fear and pity so strongly, 
that no additional aid is necessary to intensify the hatred with 
which mankind regard the murderer. Of course, as far as the 
mere spectacle of a violent death affects the mind, the sacredness 
of life is violated as much by the State hanging a man as by a 
neighbour assassinating him. But we should be setting a very 
low estimate on the understanding and the moral culture of a 
people if we supposed them incapable of viewing the two deaths 
ina very different light. Even the rudest mind can instantly com- 
prehend that the State sets a value on life, and that the murderer 
disregards it. Two persons may do exactly the same thing, but 
if the motive of action is avowedly different, the lessons derived 
by others from witnessing what is done have a corresponding 
variance. Nor can we say that the object of the execution is to 
make us hate the murderer, and that he is already regarded with 
sufficient abhorrence. The moral lesson which the State teaches 
is not to make us hate the murderer, but to hate and dread the 
mere notion of murder—to impress upon us that murder is a 
crime standing by itself, black with a particular guilt, and bur- 
dening the soul with a special and singular weight of sin. 


The moral lesson intended to be conveyed is, however, a 
secondary matter. The real question is, whether capital punish- 
ment inspires much greater dread than any other punishment ? 
Unless it does, we might hesitate to take a man’s life in order to 
give a good moral lesson to his fellow-creatures. Now, we think 
the real test of this is to ask any man who is in health and 
strength, who is under no temptation to commit a crime, and 
has no reason to suppose that he will be tempted to commit one, 
whether he would rather be imprisoned for life or hanged. We 
do not believe that, in the estimation of the mass of man- 
kind, life is, even for a moment, to be compared with any- 
thing else. To live is above everything. But, even then, we 
ought to add something more; for we ought to suppose that the 
person to whom the question is put has committed some very 
dreadful crime, and the real test is, whether he would rather die 
suddenly with the consciousness of guilt, or live in prison with 
it. The dread of the future world is so overpowering, when its 
terrors are fairly held up to the reflection of man, that we do not 
believe that any human being, who could set himself to answer 
calmly and sdenay, wed feel a shadow of doubt on this point. 
Mr. Neate says, that even if we found a man who declared before- 
hand that he should prefer death to imprisonment, and who yet, 
when the moment of death came, changed his mind, we should not 
still be sure but that his real wish—the wish of his wiser and more 
reflective self—was to die. And he adduces, as an analogy, the 
case of a man who, although he might truly and deliberately 
prefer to have his tooth out rather than suffer continual tooth- 
ache, might yet flinch at the time, and shrink much more than 
he would have done from the first access of the pain of a 
mild tooth-ache. The parallel, however, is not complete. When 
the tooth is out, all is over; but when death is over, life in death 
begins. If we were quite certain that, when we died, we were 
extinguished, body and soul, death would be a small punish- 
ment. It is the terror of going we know not where that makes 
us regard death with so much horror ; and it is this terror which 
would, we have no doubt, make any one, under no temptation 
to commit a crime, prefer any term of imprisonment to death 
if he placed himself in imagination in the position of one who 
has a great stain on his soul. 

If, then, there is this enormous difference between the terror of 
death inflicted for crime and that of any other punishment, in the 
eyes of a man who has no criminal intention, there can be no 
reason why a man who meditates a crime should not see this 
difference also. If he is deterred by fear at all, he will be 


more powerfully deterred by the greater fear. It is true that 
fear is often wholly overcome. A burglar enters on a course 
of life in which he may be tempted to commit murder at an 

moment, without any immediate previous reflection. A md 
vengeful or covetous man may be led on by his passions till he 
is absorbed in the desire to gratify them. But so far as fear 
operates on him at all, it must operate more strongly the greater 
it is. Fear nips crime in the bud—it does not check it when 
ripe and full-grown. The thought occurs that a few grains of 
strychnine would clear off heavy debts, or that a burglary might 
lead to rich booty. Fear is one of the agents that repel this 
thought. The thinker puts before himself the end to which he 
may come, and the more terrible the end, the more he is re. 
pelled. If fear is insufficient—if the motives for crime are too 
powerful—then the mere excitement of action does away with 
further reflection, and all thought of the consequences of the 
murder is lost in the engrossing interest of planning and exe. 
cuiing the deed. But there is a moment when the fear of con. 
sequences comes into the thoughts of the vast majority of criminals 
and all punishment sets itself to work with regard to this moment, 
and to avail itself of this interval between the first and the sue. 
ceeding stages of guilt. That punishment, therefore, which 
appeals most forcibly to the mind, which causes the deepest 
dread, is the most efficacious. We should have thought that the 
experience of the effects of Lynch law would have decided this, 
When a community is obliged to strike terror in order to maintain 
its own existence, it adopts the engine of death. It strikes quickly, 
impartially, and is supported by the moral approbation of those 
who are not criminal. The end is speedily obtained, and the 
fear is soon found to do its work. 

During the last century of English history, this principle of 
making the fear as great as seselite was carried to an unwar- 
smundie extreme. Punishment, it was said, seeks to deter ; and all 
therefore that we have to aim at is tomake the deterring force as 
great as possible. Ifa pocket-handkerchief was stolen from the 
washing-lines, or a tree cut in the night, the State had to deter 
others from emulating the offender. Nothing was to be con. 
sidered except how to deter most efficaciously, and as death 
was recognised as the most terrible punishment, it was fixed on 
as the penalty. <A lingering good sense—or rather the impassable 


‘limit which is appointed for even the extremes of logical folly— 


prevented the complete application of the principle; for there 
was no reason why the thief who took goods of a less value than 
five shillings should not be deterred as effectually as one who 
stole goods of greater value. But the advocates of the principle 
saw, in a dim sort of way, that it was just possible that the end 
might not be worth the means, and that to send a human being out 
of the world might be rather a strong measure to take in order to 
preserve a pennyworth of bread. Gradually fuller light dawned on 
the public, and at last the counter-principle was established that 
there is nothing which it is worth while to protect at the cost of 
human life except human life itself, or the existence of 
government and society. Mr. Neate insists tliat we have 
still further limitations to make. He urges that no political 
crimes, such as come within the law of treason, ought to be pu- 
nished with death, and that in punishing murderers we ought to 
take into consideration extenuating circumstances—such, for 
instance, as the provocation of conduct calculated to awaken 
jealousy. The very slightest reflection shows us that it is not 
always equally criminal to kill a man, although the act is still a 
crime. If shades of guilt are sufficiently distinct to be ap- 
prehended by the common observation and sense of all men, it is 
a great mistake for the legislator to ignore them ; and although 
the law stands as it did, we know that practically the punish- 
ment of death is not inflicted in England for political offences, 
or when strongly extenuating cireumstances can be shown to 
exist. There still remains very much to be done before the 
English law of homicide will be what it should be, and any 
efforts made to improve it by a mind competent to deal with so 
difficult a question must be acceptable ; but defects in the Eng- 
lish legal system have nothing to do with the general expediency 
of capital punishment, and although Mr. Neate is much too 
able a man not to see the distinction, we wish that he had more 
carefully separated the two subjects in the form and arrange- 
ment of his pamphlet. 


RAILWAY RISKS. 
APTAIN GALTON’S return of the number and character 


of the railway accidents which occurred in 1836 has just been 
published. It affords, like every previous report on the — 
the strongest evidence of the general safety of railway travelling, 
while it proves with equal clearness that we have not yet nearly 
reached the highest degree of security which it is in the power of 
railway managers to attain. If it were possible to regard oneself 
only in the light of a single unit in a mass of statistics, it Wo 
be enough to encourage the most timid of travellers to find that, 
out of some 120,000,000 of journeys, only eight proved fatal to 
passengers who were not F roan ves chargeable with want of 
caution. During the past year the number of injuries receiv 
by the class of prudent travellers was 282. At this rate, a man 
who takes reasonable care of himself may travel every day © his 
life for forty years, with a chance of being killed which does not 
exeeed one in a thousand; while the prospect of escaping ny 
during the same period would be thirty to one in his favour. t 
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js satisfactory also to find, = the whole, a tendency to decrease 
in this class of accidents. Improved working and more efficient 
machinery have, up to the present time, more than counter- 
palanced the additional risk which the growth of traffic is cal- 
culated to create. Another very reassuring table in the returns 
ives the names of as many as sixty-one railways upon which no 
accident to passengers has occurred for a period of six years. Of 
these, thirty-six are English lines, which have carried, in round 
numbers, 29,000,000 ag in perfect safety. In Scotland, 
twelve lines find a place in this honourable list, upon which near] 
5,000,000 passengers were conveyed. he Irish returns are still 
more favourable; for out of the comparatively small number of 
railways in the sister country, as many as thirteen—and some of 
themof considerablelength—with an aggregate traflic of 12,000,000 
sengers, have been entirely free from accident to passengers 
uring the period embraced by the return. The comparative 
safety of Iris railways is, probably, in some degree due to their 
having asmaller amount of traffic to accommodate than the average 
of English and Scotch; but the return is nevertheless ve 
creditable to the skill with which the lines have been constructed, 


* and the care with which they are worked. 


Except in the case of two passengers, one of whom was killed 
while crossing the line at a station, and the other injured b 
stepping out of a train in the dark and falling over a parapet, all 
the accidents to passengers, from causes beyond their own con- 
trol, were occasioned by collisions, by trains running off the line, 
or by the breaking down of machinery. Of these, one-tenth are 
returned as attributable, in some degree, to unavoidable cireum- 
stances, though not more than half of that proportion were 
wholly due to causes beyond the control of the railway staff. 
Assuming, therefore, that we could get rid of all risk from the 
failure of the human machinery and the defects in the general 
management of a line, we might reckon upon reducing the small 
dangers to which travellers are now exposed to a twentieth part 
of their present amount. 

Putting out of consideration this small percentage of unavoid- 
able mishaps, it appears that the accidents to prudent passengers 
are all attributable to some one or more of the following causes :— 

1. Negligence of railway servants. 

2. Defects in permanent works or rolling stock. 

3. Insuflicient appliances for safety. 

4. Insufficient staff. 

5. Defects in the system of working. 


The first of these causes can never, perhaps, be altogether 
removed, though a rigid system of discipline might very easily 
reduce its fatal effects far below their present average. In 
many cases where an accident is attributed to the carelessness or 
iain of a driver, a closer investigation has shown that the 
very neglect which led to the fatal result has been systematically 
connived at, and sometimes almost wilfully produced by the 
defective regulations by which the line has been worked. Thus 
an accident at Welwyn, on the Great Northern Railway, was 
oceasioned by the driver disregarding the caution signals which 
had been exhibited to warn him; but it appeared on inquiry that 
it was the constant habit on the line to pass a caution signal at 
the rate of from thirty to forty miles an hour, and that no punish- 
ment, or even reprimand, followed this wilful disregard of ordi- 
nary precautions. The system of keeping signals set at ‘‘ danger,” 
and changing them only on the approach of a train, has been 
warmly advocated as an almost unfailing security—as indeed it 
would be if the warning were always heeded; but the plan 
shows little knowledge of human nature. It is too much to 
— that a man who has read in a danger signal a false ery of 
wolf every day for a twelvemonth, will always be on the alert 
when the usually unmeaning bull’s eye is really intended to save 
him and his charge from destruction. In these and many other 
cases of a like kind, accidents which are set down to negligence 
may, as Captain Galton justly observes, be often traced to a want 
of discipline or a careless system of management. 

The improved methods of constructing the permanent way by 
fish-jointing the rails, and other expedients, have considerably 
diminished the number of accidents attributable to defective 
machinery and works ; and nearly all the casualties of this kind 
have been produced by the use of self-acting points. Sometimes 
the mischief has been caused by the want of a little oil; but it 
has occasionally happened that points regularly attended to, and 
which have worked satisfactorily for years, Sop failed to act, 
and have turned a train at full speed upon the wrong line—or 
down a siding to run into the next train which may be rushing 
along in the opposite direction—or perhaps to smash through a 
dead wall, or take a sporting leap overanembankment. Noless 
than eight accidents occurred at self-acting points in the course 
of the year—a number amply sufficient to justify the conclusion 
that the self-acting principle cannot be trusted, and that this 
source of danger ought to be eliminated by having the points 
held in position during the passage of a train: 

The casualties attributed to inadequacy of the ordinary means 
of safety, and insufficiency of staff, have been of a very varied 
kind. It takes but a slight defect to turn a power like steam 
from a servant to a master. In one instance, a measuring 
standard is wanting at a station, and a truck is sent off heavily 
loaded at a guess-height. A few minutes afterwards it carries 
away a bridge, and kills an unlucky boy who was lounging over 
the parapet. At another station, the sidings are not properly 
closed, and a shunted strain which protrudes a few inches too 


far over the main line, comes into collision with the next express. 
More than one casualty was the direct result of the siding-room 
being insufficient to accommodate the traffic at a station; and 
the want of proper signals has been fatal in many instances. 
a the most unpardonable of all accidents are those (and 
there have been many of them) where the driver has seen the 
danger-signal, and used every means to stop his train, but has 
found it impossible to check his speed in time, from the want 
of breaks proportioned to the weight of his train. Occa- 
sionally, the same man is required to attend at a station, and to 
work distant signals at the same time; and finding it difficult to 
be in two places at once, he has omitted the duty on which the 
safety of an approaching train depends. Incompetent men have 
been put in charge of trains when a sufficient staff of qua- 
lified drivers has not been kept up, and collisions have followed 
as a natural consequence; and although the practice of such 
fatal economy is less rife than it was, there are still some rail- 
ways on which the officials have been kept at work for so many 
consecutive hours that their strength has failed, and they have 
been fast asleep until too late to put on the signal or set the 
points committed to their care. 

There are no accidents of this class which might not be pre- 
vented by a liberal and careful policy ; but numerous and dis- 
creditable as they are, they are insignificant in comparison with 
the multitude of calamities which have resulted directly from 
the faulty system of working adopted on many lines. Over and 
over again we hear of collisions which are the natural conse- 
quences of the regulations which ought to be so framed as to 

revent them. The simplest and most culpable form of accident 
is the one of most frequent occurrence. A fast train is started a 
few minutes after a slow one, which it is timed to pass at a sta- 
tion some miles off. A little extra steam on the express, or a 
slack fire in the engine of the train before it, makes a collision 
inevitable; and a hundred passengers are pounded almost to 
death, and perhaps a fireman and an unhappy third-class traveller 
or two are sent out of the world in the most orthodox way, with- 
out anybody having violated the regulations of the Company. 
The common plan is, to leave such an interval between two trains 
as to admit the possibility of the first winning the race, and 
taking shelter in a siding before it is bumped, as a University 
boating-man would call it, by its swifter pursuer; but in one or 
two cases on the Chester and Holyhead Railway, even this amount 
of law was not allowed to the tortoise to escape from the hare. 
At Penlan Mills, as we are told, a goods train was started over 
a 14-mile course to travel at the rate of 20 miles an hour. After 
waiting 17 minutes, by which time it ought to have been distant 
53 miles, the officials despatched a fast mail timed to do 40 miles 
an hour. At these rates, the original interval between the trains 
would be reduced to nothing when the luggage train had tra- 
velled little more than 11 miles—i.e., at a distance of nearly 
miles short of the station where it was to take refuge. Bot 
trains were exactly true to time; and precisely at the spot where 
the “ accident” ought to have happened, the mail ran into its 
prey, and smashed it up, in strict obedience to orders. It is not 
every collision that is so completely en régle as this; but the 
rapidity with which train after train is hurled along the same 
line of rails on almost every busy railway, is such as to make 
one marvel that we have not a hundred collisions for every one 
which is actually reported. A new system of working by means 
of the electric telegraph, which has been adopted on some lines, 
was at first expected to blot out collisions from the list of rail- 
way accidents. The plan consists in preserving an interval of 
space, instead of time, between successive trains. A series of 
telegraph stations are established at convenient distances, and no 
train is allowed to pass one station until the preceding train is 
signalled as having passed the station in advance. Even this 
method has sometimes broken down, by mistaken signals, or by 
the inefficiency of the breaks to pull up a fast train in obedience 
to the station signal. Still, it has been found to diminish the 
number of collisions very considerably, and if carefully worked, 
and aided by the necessary appliances, it is obvious that it must 
render a collision physically impossible. 

To sum up shortly the substance of Captain Galton’s Report, 
we learn that railway travelling is wonderfully safe, and ought 
to be ten or twenty times safer than it is—that, with the excep- 
tion of some five per cent. of the casualties, which really deserve 
to be called accidental, all are attributable to defective arrange- 
ments by the managers, or culpable neglect by the servants em- 

loyed. Iron and steam are true to their work, and it is the 
2 tg machinery which fails in its duty. But the fact which, 
more than anything else, proves how large a proportion of rail- 
way accidents might be prevented, is this—that for one which is 
caused by a breach of duty on the part of subordinates, there are 
three or four which are directly or indirectly the consequence of 
faulty regulations, framed to save trouble or to spare expense. 


MUSIC. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


ADLLE. PICCOLOMINI made her first appearance on 
Tuesday evening, in La Figlia del Reggimento, and was 
greeted in an enthusiastic manner by the audience, of which she 
is the established favourite. ‘The opera is one of the shortest 
which Donizetti, the most fertile of composers, has produced. 
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Although the melodies it contains are not among his best, yet 
the work is one showing the hand of the great dramatic musician 
throughout. The humour of the idea is well sustained. An 
entire regiment has placed itself in loco parentis to a charming 
little fatherless maiden, found on the field of battle. Maria has 
received a strictly military education, and her whole soul is 
wrapped up in her multiplex parent, to whom, on arriving at 
years of maturity, she has been constituted vivandi¢re—a term 
for which our uneuphonious language finds no better equivalent 
than “ suttler.” e discovery of Maria’s noble parentage, and 
the difficulties thence arising to her union with her lover, a young 
Tyrolese—a union to which her adopted parent, the regiment, 
had already given its solemn consent—the vain attempts of the 
Marchioness, her mother, to eradicate the old military spirit and 
ideas, and the final triumph of love and early associations over 
motives of worldly pride, make up the materials of the piece, 
and give Madlle. Piccolomini abundant seope for the display of 
her sprightly acting. Endowed by nature with no extraordinary 
vocal powers, she abundantly supplies the deficiency by the 
winning grace of her impersonation. There is an evident enjoy- 
ment in her acting, which carries the sympathy of the audience 
along with it. The manner in which she sobs out her adieu to 
her beloved father, the regiment, in the air Convien partir, is 
irresistible. ‘The childish petulance with which she frustrates 
the best intentions of the Marchioness to train her into the singing 
of a drawing-room love ditty, and falls back into the old familiar 
Rataplan, is full of drollery. Encores and bouquets were pro- 
fusely bestowed on Tuesday evening. Signor Belletti, of whom 
it may be truly said that he adorns whatever he touches, played 
the part of Sulpizio, the serjeant, as last year. Signor Bottardi, 
= takes the place of Calzolari as the lover, is rather a cumbrous 
onio. 

La Traviata was produced on Thursday, and Madlle. Picco- 
lomini renewed her triumphs of last year. Her voice appears to 
gather strength, and her execution leaves little to complain of. 
The public has long made up its mind as to the morale of the 
opera, and has decided that no sound reason exists for rejecting 
it from the stage, where so much else of equivocal character is 
admitted. In fact, did people go to the Italian Opera in search 
of edification, there is really more to be found in this work than 
in any other we recollect. The scena, “ Ah fors’é lui che l’anima,” 
in which Violetta expresses the new feelings that have been 
awakened in her mind—the first sensation of an ennobling passion 
—was sung by Madlle. Piccolomini in a most charming manner. 
The mental struggle, the hopes of a better future that present 
themselves, the wild despair with which the lost one resigns 
herself to the conviction that the follies and hollow joys of Paris 
are her inevitable destiny, were delineated with forcible truth. 
On the various incidents of the last scene of all it is needless for 
us to dilate here. 

Signor Giuglini appeared in the part of Alfredo, and preserved 
in it the ground which he has already taken. The drinking-song 
“‘ Libiamo,” in the first act, he sung with the greatest possible 
neatness, though, perhaps, with too great parsimony of voice, a 
few notes being so slightly touched as to be hardly audible. The 
same air taken up by Violetta, followed by the chorus, is one of 
the most taking bits in the opera, and in Verdi's prettiest 
manner. ‘he whole was excellently sung, and encored. In the 
air “ Un di felice,” Signor Giuglini developed the delicious tones 
of his voice to the greatest advantage ; while in the opening air of 
the second act, ‘“‘ De’ miei bollenti spiriti,” he imparted to it an 
increase of power which delighted the audience. e must give 
him the credit of great discrimination in the rendering of the 
character of Alfredo, the various phases of which he has evidently 
carefully studied. The scene in which he indignantly throws 
Violetta’s portrait at her feet, the climax of the second act, pro- 
duced a powerful effect. With such a tenor as Signor Giuglini, 
a prolonged popularity may be safely predicted for La Traviata. 
Of the remaining characters we have not much to say. Signor 
Beneventano played the elder Germont with his usual energy. 
To Signor Bonetti and his orchestra, a word of praise is due. 
the opening of the opera pony. where some of Signor 
Verdi's best music is to be found, the excellent execution of the 
band was conspicuous. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


A CROWDED audience assembled at the Lyceum on Thurs- 
day, to welcome Signor Mario, who appeared in J/ Trovatore. 
In the part of Manrico, Signor Mario finds occasion for consider- 
able exertion, nor was he at all wanting in energy ; but his voice 
did not display all its ancient rich quality in the highest perfec- 
tion. It seems to be one ctieuliahy susceptible to skiey in- 
fluences. The beautiful “ Miserere’” in the last act, in which the 
imprisoned Manrico sings his last adieus to Leonora, met with 
its usual encore. 

Madame Grisi, who has only lately added to her numerous list 
of characters that of Leonora, is great in it, as in all which 
she attempts. Death by poison is not a transaction easily 
made agreeable on the stage; but with Grisi it becomes a 
beautiful picture. The whole of this last scene was striking in 
the highest degree. 

Signor Graziani improves somewhat in acting, and his voice 
remains the richest of existing baritones. An encore followed 
the song of “ Il Balen,” for the music of which we have small 
admiration. It owes its extreme popularity to Graziani’s 


t to A he gi layed by Madi 
swee nes. zucena, the Was playe 
Gifted with an excellent contralto voice, she is gradually working 
her way by perseverance and study to a range of ts of the 
first order, and is a most efficient substitute in the absence of an 
original talent like that of Mdme. Viardot Garcia, whose 
Azucena will be in the recollection of most readers, and with 
whom to be placed in comparison is no small trial. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


T= first of the Philharmonic Society’s concerts took place on 
Monday evening, under the conduct of Professor Bennett, 
The programme was upon the old-fashioned model, including two 
symphonies, two overtures, two instrumental concertos, two vocal 
solos, and a duet. Haydn’s symphony No. 8, in E flat, one of 
the famous old Salomon set, commenced the concert. Time hag 
notyet succeeded in making these admirablecompositions obsolete, 
nor is, as we think, likely to do so, notwithstanding the eclipsing 
ower of such works as the symphonies of Mozart and Beethoven, 
ith many who are not yet old, the works of Haydn must be 
among their earliest and pleasantest musical associations. To 
those, indeed, whose taste has been entirely formed upon the 
works of a more modern school, Haydn may appear a little 
methodical and formal; but it seems impossible that to an un. 
sophisticated lover of music, his lively and original vein of 
melody and admirable instrumentation should ever become dull, 
The last movement of the symphony given on Monday evening 
is a masterpiece of ingenious construction and of oxkilenetian 
melody. The whole of this piece was played by the Philharmonic 
band with that precision and gusto for which it was formerly 
renowned. The symphony of Beethoven, that in D major, 
oo massive and colossal compared with the former work, 
e slow movement in A major wanted, we thought, that repose 
and evenness of execution which are required to give full expres. 
sion to its beauty. 
Miss Arabella Goddard played Mendelssohn's concerto in 
D minor, at short notice, having taken the place of M. Hallé, 
who was incapacited by an accident, from playing the concerto 


of Beethoven, first announced. Miss Goddard’s playing requires 


nothing but a little more fervour, a touch of masculine energy, 
to render her performance of a composition like this perfect. 
The coolness with which she encounters difficulties of execution 
is almost provoking. A concertino of Kummer, en forme d'une 
scéne chantante, was nought, except for the purpose of display. 
ing the perfection of the tones which Signor Piatti can bring from 
the violoncello. The piece was wearisome in length, and we 
could see nothing in it to justify its selection for a concert of this 
kind. The air, Du mein Heil, from Weber’s Oberon, taken out 
of its place in the opera, is but a poor affair; nor did Madame 
Rudersdorff contrive to invest it with any special interest. The 
duet, Quel Sepolcro, from Paer’s Agnese, was more suitable for 
aconcert-room, the music being pretty, though eminently absurd 
as an exposition of the touching scene to which it belongs—the 
partial ere by a father, whose intellects have become de- 
ranged, of the daughter, whose errors have been the cause of his 
calamity. If Cherubini’s overture to Les Deux Journées had 
changed places with Weber's Euryanthe, and been played at 
the end of the first part, instead of the second, the effect 
would have been better. The concoctors of concert programmes 


appear not to attend sufficiently to the effect of keeping, in the 


selection of the pieces which are to be played and sung in con- 
tiguity. The Philharmonic audience is, perhaps, not a very 
demonstrative one; but it is not backward to express its na 
ote when genuine gratification has been afforded. 

onday evening, in many instances, the approbation was by no 
means of a very decided character. 


REVIEWS. 


CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA.* 


M HUC, so well known by his travels in Tartary and his 
« work on the Chinese Empire, has lately published the first 
two volumes of a book which, though open to some objections, 
contains much curious information. is earlier works were 
often objected to as consisting almost entirely of the same 
materials as lay books of travels, with an almost total omission 
of all reference to the subjects in which a missionary ought to be 
more particularly interested. The book before us appears to be 
intended, in some measure, to supply this want. It 1s the first 
instalment of a history of the different efforts made by the 
Roman Catholie Church to convert the populations of China, Tar- 
tary, and Thibet. Such a publication might have been e 
to contain much which Protestants would not believe, and much 
with which they would have but little sympathy ; and we accord- 
ingly find a good deal of speculation about St. Thomas, and a 
certain number of accounts of the miracles which attended the 
reaching of the early missionaries in Tartary, which certainly 
> not add in any degree to the value of the book. These 
speculations, however, are confined to the early part of the first 


* Le Christianisme en Chine, en Tartarie, et au Thibet, Par M. Hue 
2vols. Paris: 1857. 
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yolume, and the remainder of the work tells a very curious story, 
though in a rather fragmentary and desultory manner. : 
The earliest traces of Christianity in China are very ancient ; in- 
deed, there is some most curious evidence that the empirecontained 
aconsiderablenumber of Nestorian Christiansasearly as theseventh 
century. Such, at least, is the inference drawn from an inscri tion 
ona monument said to have been discovered by the Jesuits in 
the year 1625, at a place called Si-ngan-Fou. It states, according 
io M Huc’s account, that one Olopen came into China in the 
year 635, and that he there preached “the luminous doctrine,” 
or Christianity, of the leading tenets of which—such as the 
Creation, the Fall, and the Incarnation—it proceeds to offer a 
summary. It then gives a circumstantial account of the progress 
of Christianity in China under several successive emperors, 
bringing down the history to 781 a.p. The authenticity and 
even the existence of this monument have been the subject of 
yiolent controversy. M. Huc, as might have been expected, 
js strongly in favour of its genuineness, and quotes several 
sages from ancient Chinese books which certainly seem to 


-show that it was mentioned by native authors long before 


the Jesuits entered China. Indeed, we do not exactly under- 
stand what object they could have had in view in undertaking 
afraud so elaborate and complicated, and so likely to be dis- 
covered. 

Whatever may have been the position of Christianity in China 
at this time, it was soon entirely extinguished for many centuries. 
Tn the year 874 a revolt occurred, curiously resembling, in many 
of its circumstances, the present rebellion. The reigning dynasty 
had given great offence to the prejudices of the rebels by x mend 
aconsiderable number of foreigners to enter the country, and one 
consequence of the movement was the extermination of the Mus- 
sulmans, Jews, Christians, and Persians. A variety of causes 
lead M. Hue to the conclusion that the early missionaries were 
Nestorians. This sect he supposes to have played a very promi- 
nent part in the scattered efforts which took place, from time to 
time, towards the conversion of the tribes of Upper Asia. He 
supposes, for example, that the legend of Prester John is founded 
upon the assumption of priestly authority, and the adoption of a 
sort of ecclesiastical organization for his court by the head of the 
Keraites—a Tartar tribe who lived near the great wall, on the 
eastern side of the Desert of Gobi. 

The Eastern Christians, however, were not the only persons 
who tried to effect the conversion of the Tartars. In the 13th 
century, Innocent IV. and Louis IX. sent several mission- 
aries amongst them for the purpose. Plan-Carpin and Rubruk 
were the best known of them; and Rubruk has left an account 
of his journey, which is a most curious monument of his power 
both of observation and of endurance. His account of the 
Tartars is remarkable, as a proof of the singular tenacity which 
that people has shown of its old customs. The Tartars, he tells 
us, have no fixed abode—each tribe knows the bounds of the 
pasturage to which it is entitled, and the parts of it which are 
to be used at the various seasons of the year. Their houses are 
waggons, roofed with a kind of basket-work, which ends in a 
point where there is an opening forachimney. They are thatched 
with hides, and the doors are ornamented with pictures of plants 
and animals drawn on the same material. These houses were 
sometimes thirty feet long; and Rubruk saw one which was 
drawn by twenty-two oxen. The door of the waggon was always 
made to face the south, the master of the family being opposite 
the door, and his wives on the right hand. They drank fer- 
mented mare’s milk, and lived on their flocks and herds, and on 
game. The great hunts were amongst the principal events of 
the year. The season for them was the beginning of winter, 
when the Khan sent out orders to the tribes living within a 
month’s journey, to send out so many men per cent. to form an 
mmense circle to enclose the game. The troops were divided 
into the right wing, the left wing, and the centre; and, as the 
cirele grew smaller, aide-de-camps were constantly sent to the 
Khan to report progress. The forces at last reached a place 
previously marked out by hides hung from a number of trees, 
around which they formed a circle several leagues in circum- 
ference. This circle the Emperor entered first, killing as 
many beasts with his bow and arrows as he pleased—after 
which, the rest of the expedition, according to their different 
ranks, followed his example. The domestic animals of the 

artars were camels, oxen, sheep, goats, and, above all, horses. 
The women drove the waggons, pitched the tents, milked the 
cows, made the butter, and worked in leather. The men em- 
ployed themselves, in the intervals of hunting, in making bows, 
arrows, and horse equipments, taking care of the camels, and 
Watching the herds. The nomad Tartars live, at the present 
aay, m a manner almost identically the same. 

t would seem that the missionary efforts of Rubruk and his 
companions produced hardly any results. It is a very curious 
fact that the Tartar sovereigns never adopted any special form of 
teligion at all. They were almost uniformly tolerant and in- 

erent towards Christians, Mahometans, and Buddhists. Their 
own faith seems to have been pure monotheism. From Genghis 

ian to Tamerlane this was the case. There is something 
—s in the account which is given of the deathbed of the 

Tamerlane held the same opinions to his last hour. He allowed no one to 
tome near him exeept an Iman learned in the principles which he main- 

- He was exhorted according to the principles of Deism, and the ex- 
i softened him. He died full of confidence in the mercy, and of 


fear of the justice of the Lord, and confessing the unity of God. We must 
adore the decrees of Heaven respecting a hero who knew the Christian reli- 
gion, who loved it, who always protected it, and never professed it. 


With respect to Thibet, M. Huc remarks upon the extra- 
ordinary similarity which exists between the Buddhist and the 
Roman Catholic forms of worship—which he attempts to account 
for by the supposition that Tsong-Kaba, the founder of the 
existing Thibetan Lamaism was the pupil of one of the Chris- 
tian missionaries who penetrated into that country in the middle 
of the 14th century. The legend on which this theory is founded 
represents the Buddhist sina as having been instructed in 
religious observances by a great a who came from the 
West, and who was distinguished from all other'men by the singu- 
larity of his appearance, and especially by the size of his nose— 
the feature in which there is the most characteristic difference 
between the European and the Tartar caste of countenance. The 
conjecture is certainly curious, and, to some extent, plausible; 
but we can hardly believe that it accounts for a resemblance 
which extends far beyond the sphere of the influence of Tsong- 
Kaba, and which appears in matters upon which a missionary 
would hardly be likely to instruct his converts. 


The most striking analogies between Lamaism and Romanism 
are to be found in the ecclesiastical organizations which they 
have ——— produced—in the resemblances between the 
Lama and the Pope, the Buddhist and Christian monasteries, 
and various liturgical usages which are nearly identical in the 
two systems. Surely these are the last subjects on which isolated 
missionaries would be either inclined or able to instruct their 
converts. Instruction on such points would of necessity imply 
the presence of a considerable establishment of clergy. The 
resemblance between the two creeds is a matter of great interest, 
and seems to us to require a deeper and wider solution than M. 
Huc’s hypothesis affords. We may add that it is the subject of 
a someckaide article lately published in the Westminster Review. 

M. Huce’s second volume is far more interesting than the first. 
The greater part of it is occupied by an account of the early 
efforts of the 5 esuits to obtain a footing in China. The first per- 
son who undertook that enterprise was Francis Xavier. He met 
with considerable success in Japan, but was unable to penetrate 
into China, and died at the island of Sancian, which was 
to the Chinese at that time what Hong Kong is to us at 
present. When the Portuguese settlement at Macao was 
formed, the successors of Xavier found means of carrying 
out his plans. M. Huc’s account of the various difficulties 
which they encountered, and of the persecutions by which they 
were embarrassed, is highly interesting; but the story is too 
intricate for us to attempt to give an abstract of it. The most 

rominent characters in it are the Jesuits, Ricci and Schall. 

heir lives are a most singular illustration of the better side of 
the character of their order. Nothing could exceed the art and 
patience with which Ricci contrived to form connexions with 

ersons who protected him at various towns in which he esta- 
blished himself from time to time, always making his expulsion 
from one an opportunity of settling in another of greater im- 
portance. After an immense number of such changes, he suc- 
ceeded at last in establishing himself at Peking. The great object 
of his policy, when this object was attained, was to convert the 
Emperor and his more conspicuous ministers and advisers. He 
seems to have represented himself to the Chinese as a man 
bound, like the Bonzes to whom they were accustomed, to certain 
religious observances, but principally occupied in literature and 
science ; and it is an extraordinary proof of his ability that, in a 
country so jealous of foreigners as China, he should have obtained 
a high rank in an aristocracy which owes its eminence exclusivel 
to literary distinction. He mixed up his mathematics and his 
theology so curiously, that M. Huc tells us that missionaries in 
the present day often find themselves embarrassed by the false 
scientific theories which he taught, and which, in the eyes of the 
Chinese, were just as much part of his creed as its theological or 
moral doctrines. The conversion of the Emperor was a matter of 
far greater difficulty than the task of obtaining a footing at Peking, 
for he was a sort of roi ——— governed almost exclusively by 
eunuchs; but Ricci gained considerable favour with him by winding 
up and cleaning certain clocks which he had found means to present 
to him, and which the eunuchs were quite unable to manage. 
Though the Emperor was too feeble to receive any deep im- 
pression from the missionaries, a considerable number of conver- 
sions took place amongst the magistracy, and even in the imperial 
college of Han-Lin, which stands at the head of the whole 
Chinese system of public education. 

Schall rose even to higher distinction. His reputation for science 
was so great that he was not only put at the head of a commis- 
sion appointed for the purpose of reforming the calendar, but was 
called upon to preside over afoundry of cannon. He was greatly 
embarrassed by the task, but contrived to cast, says M. Huc, 
“ twenty excellent 40-pounders.” He was at Peking at the time of 
the fall of the last Chinese native dynasty, retaining his credit and 
rising to great dignity under the first Tartar Emperor, Chun- 
Tché, who was a very remarkable man. He came to the throne 
in his infancy, but reached his majority at the age of fourteen. 
Nothing could exceed the vivacity and freshness of his character. 
He a to treat Schall with the greatest confidence and friend. 
ship, throwing off, in a curiously independent manner, the etiquette 
to which he was usually subjected. He took the Jesuit’s advice 
upon all sorts of subjects—giving up, at his suggestion, one of the 
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great hunts which, according to Tartar custom, he was on the 
point of undertaking, at the expense of inflicting frightful 
misery on all the population which lay along the line of march 
between Peking and Tartary. In consequence of this favour 
with the Emperor, Schall not only became himself a man- 
darin of the highest class, but obtained, according to the 
Chinese notions of hereditary nobility, all sorts of posthumous- 
honours for all his ancestors, up to his great-great-grand- 
father. He seems to have exercised a very strong, and, as 
M. Hue tells the story, a very beneficent influence over the 

licy of the country; and it must be acknowledged that, 
if the Jesuits are justly liable to the reproach of having at 
times shown a disposition to tamper with the rules of morality 
for temporary purposes, they are justly entitled to the credit of 
having perceived that neither morals nor theology can be 
separated from the common affairs of life without losing their 
hold over the conscience and the affections of mankind. Not- 
withstanding Schall’s credit at court, he entirely failed to convert 
the emperor, through whose character a singular vein of savage 
extravagance may be traced under all his humane and promising 
qualities. The death of one of his queens, to whom he was pas- 
sionately attached, would seem to have driven him almost mad. 
Thirty persons were compelled to kill themselves on her grave, 
and he gave himself up to the influence of thousands of bonzes 
who flocked to the palace on the occasion. He paraded the 
city, singing Buddhist psalms, and praying at different pagodas, 
with a forgetfulness of his dignity and an indifference to the 
public convenience which remind us of Henry III.’s peniten- 
tial performances at Paris, and which elicited from the Chinese 
the quotation of a characteristic proverb, to the effect that “ when 
the circulation of buyers and sellers in the streets is stopped 
from morning to night, the empire is nodding to its fall.” 
His extravagances were soon terminated by his death. Under 
Ricci and Schall, the number of Christians in China increased 
very considerably ; and the latter even went so far as to open a 
church at Peking, in which services were {publicly performed, 
which attracted the attention of crowds of spectators. 

At this point in the annals of Christianity in China, the two 
volumes before us close. The history of the causes which led to 
the persecutions to which Chinese Christians are at present ex- 
posed, is reserved, we presume, for some future occasion. 


EARLY FLEMISH PAINTERS.* 


i ] HO of the many tourists that of late years have visited the 

Hospital of St. John at Bruges, or the Cathedral of St. 
Bavon at Ghent, has not desired to know something more than 
may be learned from the guide-book or the commissionaire about 
the early Christian artists whose works are enshrined inthese build- 
ings? All such travellers will gladly welcome the elegant volume 
on the Karly Flemish Painters, lately published by Mr. Murray 
as one of the series of artistic dba so fitly inaugurated by 
Sir Charles Eastlake’s edition of Kugler’s standard work on the 
Schools of Painting in Italy. We only wish that the new volume 
were as worthy to be compared with its predecessors in its lite- 
rary aspect as it is in the interest of its subject and the beauty 
of its typography and illustrations. But we regret to say that its 
authors, in spite of most painstaking research and accuracy, have 
failed to invest their facts or their narrative with any charms of 
style; while the false orthography of one technicalword of constant 
occurrence, to mention nothing else, must be arraigned on the 
r.ore serious charge of a want of scholarship. "With these abate- 
uicnts, we can highly recommend the volume before us, as an 
exhaustive description of all that is known at present of the lives 
or the works of the early painters of those most interesting cities 
which are now comprised in the Belgian kingdom. An excellent 
and minute index atones for some want of perspicuity in the 
general arrangement of the treatise, and makes the book most 
serviceable for purposes of reference. We wish it had been made 
more attractive to the general reader; but Messrs. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle must be satisfied with the praise of having compiled 
a handbook which will be frequently, and never unprofitably, 
consulted by the student of the history of art. 

The most famous names of the old Flemish school are those of 
the two brothers, Hubert and John Van Eyck, its founders, 
and Hans Memling, of Bruges, with whom its glories came to an 
end. Unfortunately, even had the biographies of these worthies 
fallen into more skilful hands than those of our present authors, 
they would still have been far inferior in point of interest and 
incident to those of most of their Italian contemporaries. This 
contrast is owing probably rather to some difference of national 
characteristics r Ba to the relative intellectual capacities of the 
two schools, or to the political circumstances of the time. There 
was no lack of energy or of social progress and refinement in the 
rich commercial cities of Flanders under the house of Burgundy ; 
and the Flemish school actually anticipated the Italian artists, 
not merely in the use of oil as a medium for easel pictures, but 
in the development of a naturalistic tendency in desi n. Yet 
the fact remains, that one looks in vain in the recorded lives of 


by its very rareness in the chronicies of Teutonic art, makes yg 
the more appreciate the abundant human interest which wells 
up in the pages of Vasari, or flashes out in the glimpses of life 
and manners revealed by Boccaccio or Bandello. It may be said, 
of course, that the Cisalpine artists are inferior in this respect, 
merely carent quia vate sacro; and certainly Messrs. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle do not supply that want. But still what is recorded 
of most of them is, generally speaking, strangely prosaic ; and one 
of the few picturesque and romantic legends which we find—that 
we mean, which connects Hans Memling with the Bruges Hos. 
ital, where his finest works are to be seen—is ruthlessly blown 
into thin air by the ungrateful documentary researches of recent 
investigators. 
The story went that the good Hospitallers of St. John received 
one night an unknown applicant, at death’s door from disease 
and wounds, whom they tended with Christian charity, in that 
very vaulted hall where we may still sec the Sisters of Me 
moving noiselessly on their blessed mission among the pallets of 
the sick. The patient was healed in mind as well as body. He 
was recognised at last by his fellow-townsmen, and confessed 
that his wild courses had driven him to take military service 
under Charles the Rash, after whose fall at Nancy he had 
managed to crawl back, sick and wounded, and seek a refuge in 
the noble hospital of his native Bruges. . Convalescent and 
penitent, the grateful painter devoted his pencil to the adom. 
ment of the charitable institution to which he owed so much. 
And his works preserved there to this day are the choicest*art. 
treasures of Bruges. Now-a-days this charming legend is 
exploded. It is in evidence that Memling was indeed in dis. 
tressed circumstances about the year 1477, but it is more 
than doubtful whether he ever served in the army of Charles 
the Rash, or shared the rout of Nancy in that year. There 
are contemporary entries which show that the painter was at that 
very time earning his bread by his profession, and receiving the 
most trifling pecuniary advances for the works he had in hand, 
And Passavant, we are told, obtained from the Superioress of 
St John’s Hospital extracts from the ancient records of the 
Institution, proving that the shrine of St. Ursula, so far from being 
an ex voto from the grateful artist, was a regularly commissioned 
work, ordered and paid for by one Adrian Reims, the then head 
of the foundation. 
in fact there does not appear to have been much that is attrac. 

tive in the characters, or interesting in the lives, of these old 
Flemish masters. Hubert Van Eyck indeed, so far as the few 
glimpses we have of him enable us to judge, seems to have some 
special claims on our sympathy. Born at a village called 
Maaseyck in 1366, he was entered as a member of the Guild of 
Painters at Ghent in 1412. Ofhis earlier years nothing is recorded, 
and his only known work is his chef d’euvre, the ‘ Adoration 
of the Lamb,” which he did not live to finish. His most cele- 
brated pupil was his younger brother John, to whom the credit 
of discovering the oil-medium in painting has been commonly 
attributed. There is reason to think that Hubert might more 
justly be credited with this invention; but the younger Van 
‘Eyck, surviving his brother and master for many years, and 
doubtless improving the process by practice, came not unnaturally 
to be regarded as the original discoverer. Hubert, as the first 
founder of the Flemish school—for before him painting had been 
little more than illumination on a large scale—was doubtless a 
man of remarkable genius and power, though perhaps of some- 
what rugged temper. He seems to have secured no princely 
patron; and his present biographers think that they can read his 
character in his handiwork. ‘ His style of painting,” they say, 
“bears the stamp of a free and independent mind,” and shows 
“the nobleness and vigour of a proud unbending nature.” John 
van Eyck, on the contrary, was, all his life long, a courtly painter. 
He was enrolled, while yet a young man, on the household of John 
of Bavaria, Bishop of Liége, as pointre et varlet de chambre, and 
afterwards bore the same title under Philip the Good, Duke of Bur- 
gundy. Itmust not be forgotten thatadistinction wasmade inthose 
times between a “varlet” and a “‘varlet in livery ;” and the painter 
seems to have been treated with respect by his patron, whost 
godfather to his daughter, and even entrusted him with various 
missions of private or political importance. Among these was a2 
embassy to Lisbon, in 1428, when he was commissioned to paint 
the portrait of Isabel of Portugal, whose hand was then sought 
in marriage by Philip, already twice a widower. It is highly m- 
teresting to trace the results of this journey in the painter's sub- 
sequent works. In some of the panels of the famous — 
at Ghent, which, though begun by Hubert, was completed by 
John Van Eyck after his brother’s death, observers have no 

a warmer colouring, the more swarthy complexion of the figures, 
and the truthfulness of the delineation of the orange and palm, as 
proofs that the artist had extended his experience by his visit t0 
a warmer climate. John Van Eyck wae a prosperous but un- 
eventful life at Bruges, in 1440. He was buried in St. Donat, 
and his death was commemorated in that church for more than 
three centuries, until the French occupation put an end to that, 
as to so many other traditions. ; 

In a noble altarpiece by the younger Van Eyck, representing 

the “Triumph of the Church,” now preserved in the Santa 
Trinita Museum of Madrid, and scarcely inferior to the “ Mys 
tical Lamb” of Ghent in beauty and interest, there are two vety 
striking and characteristic figures, known by tradition to be the 


portraits of the two brothers. Woodcuts of these heads are 
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among the most effective illustrations of the present volume. In 
fact, the careful catalogues and minute descriptions of the various 
works of the Flemish school, aided by outlines of the more im- 
portant pictures, are most creditable to the diligence and taste of 
ourauthors. We observe that the extraordinarily finished paint- 
ing by John Van Eyck in our National Gallery, the subject of 
which is so great a puzzle to connoisseurs, is here described as a 
“Newly Married Couple.” We wholly reject the suggestion 
that it is a representation of the painter and his wife. The 
female figure is, indeed, said to resemble slightly the portrait of 
Van Eyck’s wife preserved at Bruges; but the man is altogether 
unlike the painter, as he appears in the triptychs of Ghent and 
Madrid. e curious history of this picture, which is pursued 
in the Appendix, is very well worth examining. An interesting 

icture of a saint under an architectural canopy, believed to be 

y John Van Eyck, in the possession of Mr. Beresford Hope, is 
not enumerated in the volume before us among the known works 
of the painter. This painting will be seen, among so many other 
treasures of art, in the Manchester Exhibition. The somewhat 


-eelebrated picture at Chatsworth, representing the consecration 


of St. Thomas a Becket, though signed and dated by Van Eyck, 
is, from internal evidence, rightly reckoned by our authors among 
the uncertain works of this master. 


We can only enumerate the more conspicuous successors to 
the Van Eycks in the school of Bruges. The earliest of these 
were Petrus Christus, who degenerated into an imitator of the 
Cologne school—Gerard Van der Meire—and Hugo Van der 
Goes, who, being disappointed in love, entered the cloister, and 
executed many works of considerable merit and power, and 
whose style, strange to say, is best to ke studied at Florence, 
where, among other things, he painted the altar-piece of the 
Portinari in Sta. Maria Nuova. Judocus of Ghent, another 
celebrated name, is perhaps to be identified with the Justus 
dAllemagna who drew an Arnunciation in tempera in the 
cloister of Santa Maria di Castello in Genoa, which is still pre- 
served. At any rate, as Giuato da Guanto, he painted an altar- 
piece for Santa Agatha of Urbino, in which city he lived for some 
years, though without exerting any perceptible influence on the 
Umbrian school. Roger Van der Weyden stands midway 
between the styles of his master, John Van Eyck, and the ele- 
gant and delicate manner of his pupil, Memling. His own style 
was probably affected to some extent by an artistic journey to 
Italy, which is recorded; and through Martin Schén, who was 
his pupil, this master helped to mould the future school of 
Albert Diirer. Of his masterpiece—a large triptych, now in the 
hospital of Beaune, representing the “Last Judgment’’—we 
have two outlines in the volume before us, besides a very full 
account of his works, whether extant or perished. 

An interesting episode in the history of the school of Bruges 
is afforded by the memoir of Antonello da Messina, an Italian, 
who, fascinated (as the story goes) by a picture of John Van 
Eyck’s which he saw at Naples, determined to visit that master 
in the Netherlands, and to learn his manner. In this he sue- 
ceeded so well, that his paintings are constantly mistaken for 
Menling’s. “ He took,” it is said, “from the Van Eycks the 
finish and minuteness of their practice, improved upon them in 
simplicity of tints, and excelled them in beauty of intonation.” 
Antonello afterwards settled at Venice; and it is a curious spe- 
culation how far he contributed, through his direct and traceable 
influence on the Bellini, to the development of the great Vene- 
= school of colourists which culminated in Giorgione and 

itian. 

Of Hans Memling we have already spoken. No one visits 
Bruges without making acquaintance with his charming pic- 
tures. He had many imitators of varying merits, and exerted 
an influence over many subsequent schools—among others, that 
of Dinant, which is known by its small landscapes. But the 
gradual decline of Flemish ort, which had begun even in the 
time of the younger Van Eyck, was accelerated after his death. 
The early tendency to realism was exaggerated, as years went 
on, into a mere naturalistic imitation ; and at last, in the school 
of Holland, we find the most careful manipulation and the greatest 
merge of colour and technical processes prostituted to the 

West class of genre painting. 

The volume concludes with a short notice of the school of 
uvain—or rather the school of Dierick Stuerbout, its one con- 
siderable artist—and a brief sketch of the growth and decline of 
painting in Flanders. Flemish art, doomed itself to wane before 
the rising splendour of the Italian schools, was not without an 
Inluence, as we have seen, on Italy itself. Nearer home, it 
superseded the old school of Cologne, in spite of the great beauty 
ofthe carly religious painters, Masters Wilhelm and Stephen, 
of that Rome of the North. It was progenitor also of the nume- 
rous but somewhat feeble school, called, with whatever fitness, 
after Lucas of Leyden; and it operated, at second hand, in forming 

e manner of Holbein. ‘Traces of its influence are discerned 

9 in the extant works of various Westphalian and Suabian 
artists, and, as we saw above, in the later school of Nuremberg. 
To pa. from its political connexion with the Low Countries, 
the ‘lemings migrated in great numbers, and the contemporary 

Panish art was a tasteless cento of the Belgian and Italian 
Manners—the former predominating. Finally, in France, and 
still more in England, the influence of early Flemish art was 

feeble and indirect. 

At this epoch the present volume concludes, not even attempt- 


ing to trace the connexion between this early school and the later 
Flemish revival under Quentin Matsys, of Antwerp, or the insipid 
Italianized painters of the Hethende during the sixteenth 
century. We hope that this period may be treated in a future 
volume—in which it may perhaps be shown that the earl 
fondness for landscape shown by the Van Eycks had its fruit 
long afterwards in the later development of the landscape school 
of “Velvet” Breughel. We must not be led, however, into 
these speculations. We shall be very glad to meet our authors 
in an examination of the later schools of the Netherlands— 
schools so widely contrasted in all ways as are those of Protestant 
Holland and of the unreformed Brabant. 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE ROCKS.* 


1 ays tragical circumstances which attended the last days and 
death of Mr. Hugh Miller have given to the work before 
us an interest altogether independent of its intrinsic merits. Not 
that those merits are otherwise than great. We find in it 
many thoughts and passages which remind us of its lamented 
author’s most successful efforts. The style is easy, the know- 
ledge brought to bear upon the subject is varied and exten- 
sive, and the purpose of the whole is thoroughly honourable 
and good ; but the book has one very serious defect. It treats 
chiefly of theology, and with theology its author had the most 
limited acquaintance. It is only necessary to turn over the pages, 
and to observe the names of the divines whose works are cited, 
to see that, although Mr. Miller was an admirable geologist, a 
good newspaper editor, and a most excellent man, he had 
still to learn the alphabet of Biblical criticism and exegesis. 
Even if the theological portion of the work had been far more 
valuable than it is, we should not, in accordance with our usual 
practice, have attempted to discuss it. As it is, however, we 
cannot even recommend it to any reader except as a curious 
psychological study. Those who are familiar with the autobio- 
graphical sketch which Mr. Miller published a year or two ago, 
under the title of My Schools and Schoolmasters, will trace with 
curious interest the effect produced by a long observation of 
natural phenomena upon the religious traditions handed down to 
Mr. Miller by his uncle, and will obtain, from a perusal of these 
pages, a key to the ideas of many excellent and able men 
amongst the lamented author’s countrymen. 

The Zestimony of the Rocks is a collection of twelve Lectures. 
Of the first and second, and of the eleventh and twelfth, we 
shall presently speak more particularly. The subjects of seven 
of the rest are «The two Records, Mosaic and Geological”—*“ The 
Mosaie Vision of Creation”—‘ Geology in its bearing on the 
two Theologies”—* The Noachian Deluge”—* The Discoverable 
and the Revealed.” One, the tenth, is devoted to the “ Geology 
of the Anti-geologists,” and seems really unnecessary. We 
should have thought that Mr. Miller might have safely left 
such small people as he there condescends to show up, to that 
contempt which, as the proverb has it, “can pierce even through 
the suell of the tortoise.” 

The first lecture is a rapid summary of the paleontological 
history of plants, from that early day when green Zostera beds, 
covering the oozy beaches of the Silurian age, were the only 
terrestrial plants of Scotland, and when the vegetable wealth of 
our world consisted chiefly in seaweeds. The general descriptions 
of the Silurian and Old Red Sandstone vegetation, between pages 
19 and 23 are, although brief, too long for quotation ; but they 
are in their author’s best style. There are also some very 
curious remarks near the end of the first lecture about the 
periods at which various plants peculiarly useful to man appear 
to have been introduced. The Mosacee—to which the pear, the 
apple, the strawberry, and many of our most cherished flowers 
belong—have not been found in any strata older than those of the 
Tertiary period. The gens are equally modern. The perfume- 
bearing Labiates are also peculiarly plants of the human period. 
This subject Mr. Miller illustrates by showing how the most 
ancient insects are chiefly members of families on which we look 
with disgust ; while the tlower-sucking butterflies did not appear 
before the Oolitic age, and the first bee is found in a cofiin of 
translucent amber which distilled from the trees of the Eocene:— 

There is exquisite poetry in Wordsworth’s reference to the soft murmur 

of the vagrant bee— 

A slender sound, yet hoary Time 

Doth to the soul exalt it with the chime 

Of all his years; a company 

Of ages coming, ages gone, 

Nations from before them sweeping. 
And yet, mayhap, the naked scientifie facts of the history of this busy insect 
are scarcely less poetic than the pleasing imagination of the poet regarding 
it. They tell that man’s world, with all its griefs and troubles, is more 
emphatically a world of flowers than any of the creations that preceded it. 

The second lecture is devoted to the palwontological history of 
animals. Mr. Miller begins with the long-vanished fauna of the 
Silurian system, its stone-lilies, its graptolites, allied to the sea- 
pen, and its corals. He passes on through the mail-clad Trilo- 
bites to the Placoid fishes, through them to the Ganoids of the 
Old Red Sandstone and the Cycloids and Ctenoids of the Chalk. 
The reptiles of the secondary formations are passed in review, 


the birds are traced down from their first appearance in the Lias 


* The Testimony of the Rocks; or, Geology in its bearing on the two 
Theologies, Natural and Revealed. By Hugh Miller. E:inburgh: Constable. 


London: Hamilton and Adams, 
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of Connecticut, and the Mammalia from their small beginnings in 
the slate of Stonesfield. The following passage puts in a very 
striking light some facts which will be new to many of our 
readers :— 

Let me here remind you, in passing, that that antiquity of type which cha- 
racterizes the recent productions of North America is one of many wonders— 
not absolutely geological in themselves, but which, save for the revelations of 
geology, would have for ever remained unnoted and unknown—which have 
been pressed, during the last half-century, on the notice of naturalists. “It 
is a circumstance quite extraordinary and unexpected,” says Agassiz in his 
profoundly interesting work on Lake Superior, “that the fossil plants of the 
Rertiary beds of Oeningen resemble more closely the trees and shrubs which 
grow at present in the eastern parts of North America, than those of any other 
parts of the world; thus allowing us to express correctly the difference between 
the opposite coasts of Europe and America, by saying that the present eastern 
American flora, and, I may add, the fauna also, have a more ancient character 
than those of Europe. The plants, especially the trees and shrubs, growing in 
our days in the United States, are, as it were, old-fashioned ; and the charac- 
teristic genera Lagomys, Chelydra, and the large Salamanders with permanent 
gills, that remind us of the fossils of Oeningen, are at least equally so ;—they 
bear the marks of former ages.” Howstrange a fact! Not only are we accus- 
tomed to speak of the eastern continents as the Old World, in contradistinction 
to the great continent of the west, but to speak also of the world before the 
Flood as the Old World, in contradistinction to that post-diluvian world which 
succeeded it. And yet equally, if we receive the term in either of its accep- 
tations, is America an older world still—an older world than that of the eastern 
continents—an older world, in the fashion and type of its productions, than 
the world before the Flood. And when the immigrant settler takes axe amid 
the deep back-woods, to lay open for the first time what he deems a new 
country, the great trees that fall before him—the brushwood which he lops 
away witha sweep of his tool—the unfamiliar herbs which he tramples under- 
foot—the lazy fish-like reptile that scarce stirs out of his path as he descends 
to the neighbouring creek to drink—the fierce alligator-like tortoise, with the 
large limbs and small carapace, that he sees watching among the reeds for fish 
and frogs, just as he reaches the water—and the little hare-like rodent without a 
tail, that he startles by the way-—all attest, by the antiqueness of the mould 
in which they are east, how old a country the seemingly new one really is— 
a country vastly older, in type at least, than that of the antediluvians and the 
patriarchs, and only to be compared with that which flourished on the eastern 
side of the Atlantic long ere the appearance of man, and the remains of whose 
perished productions we find locked up in the loess of the Rhine, or amid the 
lignites of Nassau. America is emphatically the Old World. 

The eleventh and twelfth lectures are on the “less known 
fossil floras of Scotland’’—that is, on those of the Old Red Sand- 
stone and the Oolite. The carboniferous plants of Scotland have 
been studied with a good deal of care, and Mr. Miller probably 
thought that the time had not yet come for attempting to give 
a popular sketch of the Tertiary flora which was discovered some 
years ago, by the Duke of Argyll, on that part of the coast of 
Mull which looks towards Staffa. In the Lower Old Red of Seot- 
land many remains of plants have been discovered, but their 
state of preservation has been almost uniformly bad; and all 
that those of them which are evidently aquatic have hitherto 
told us is, that the fish of that early age swam through a sea 
in which great forests of algw waved hither and thither their 
long green fronds. The species appear to have been few, but 
the number of the individual plants must have been countless. 
Some of the flag-stones of Caithness are so charged with vegetable 
matter, that they flame in the fire as if dipped in oil. The land 
plants of this period seem to have been even fewer. One of 
them bears a very strong resemblance to our commonest Lyco- 
podium—the Tod’s Tail or Deer's Grass of Northern Scotland ; 
and, strange to say, on the very moor under which this plant 
lies imprisoned in the rock, the Deer’s Grass stretches its beau- 
tiful wreaths beneath the purple heather. This “ meeting of 
extremes” had, we need not say, a great charm for the poetical 
mind of Miller, and his observations upon it, at page 433, are 
well worth turning to. The most remarkable vegetable relic, 
however, which this formation has given us is that small frag- 
ment of a coniferous tree of the Araucarian family which formed 
one of the chief ornaments of Mr. Miller’s museum, and to 
which, as many will remember, he used to point with pride and 
pleasure as “the oldest piece of wood upon earth.” The tree 
to which it belonged must, although it flourished at so remote 
a period, have been as high in the scale as the Norfolk Island 
= or the cedar of Lebanon. In the quarries of Carmylie, in 

forfarshire, numerous fossil bodies have been found which 
appeared to the workmen to resemble the spawn of frogs, and 
which more scientific observers believed at one time to be com- 
— berries of some genus allied to the bramble. Recently, 

owever, they have been considered more closely to resemble 
the seeds of the branching bur-reed, so common on our slowly- 
flowing English rivers. In the same formation the remains of a 
fern, not unlike the true Maiden-hair, have been found, and a 
Lepidodendron. In the Upper Old Red of Scotland the vege- 
table organisms are few and ill-preserved. One of them isa 
fern, a species of Cyclopteris. The discovery of this plant in the 
Old Red of Berwickshire was of considerable importance, as it 
goes far to fix the age of certain rocks in Ireland, in which it is 
abundant, and about the position of which not a little difficulty 
has been felt. 

The flora of the Scottish Oolite is, like that of the Old Red 
Sandstone, very meagre indeed. Mr. Miller was enabled to add 
to the small number of Oolitic plants which were known before 
his time a considerable number of species, chiefly by researches 
prosecuted in the extreme north of Scotland. In the Oolitic 
age, as now, pine-trees waved along the hill-sides of Sutherland 
and the Hebrides—pines loaded with true cones, unlike those 
fruits perishable as the berry of the yew, which covered the 
pine-like trees of the Carboniferous period. One plant of this 
age very nearly resembles the well-known arbor vite. The 


$$ 


Cycadacee also were abundant, and the strange zenial grew by 
their side. Large ferns with undivided fronds, like the common 
Hart’s-tongue, were common, and tall plants of the horse-taij 
family raised their slender stems by the waters. On the whole 
the Oolitic flora of Scotland must have borne some slight 
resemblance to that which clothes New Zealand at the present 
day. We need hardly remind our readers that the lignite of 
Northern Scotland is sufficiently abundant to be of some com. 
mercialimportance. The Brora seam is formed almost enti 
of the remains of a species of horse-tail Hquisetum columinare, 

Petrarch, it is said, built his hopes of fame upon his “ Africa,” 
and we can well believe that Mr. Miller expected that the 
volume under review would live at least as long as any of his 
compositions. We cannot think that this will be the case. The 
Old Red Sandstone and My Schools and Schoolmasters yil| 
have an enduring interest for many generations. The Je. 
timony of the Rocks will be consigned to oblivion, like other 
similar productions, when science has marched a little further, 
and a new method of dealing with the subjects which it handles, 
becomes inevitable. But it is not thus that we would wish to 
‘mg with one for whom we had avery sincere respect—if res 

e a strong enough word to express a sentiment which was not 
surpassed in intensity by the regard which was felt for him by 
the most admiring of his countrymen. Mr. Miller wrote more 
than one book which will be an honour to Scotland ; but he did 
much more—he lived a life which will, we venture to say, do 
more than that of any other man to elevate, during the course of 
the next half-century, the thoughts and aims of the worki 
classes. From the to John-o’-Groat’s—from Norfi 


to the furthest Hebrides—his name will act as a spell upon many 
in the class from which he sprung, powerful not only amongst 
the vigorous race amidst which he was born and bred, but able 
to raise in time even the dull peasant of Dorsetshire to a level 
with the intelligent and active populations which surround the 
Moray Firth. 


SOUTHWELL’S POEMS.* 


oo SOUTHWELL is as good as a new poet to the 
present generation. He is as scarce on the stalls as an early 
Shakspeare, is rarely found in a catalogue, and then only by 
instalments. Anderson ignores him, Chalmers knows him not, 
Campbell makes no sign; and to Headley and Ellis, whose 
scanty specimens imparted merely a flavour of his verse, he owes 
whatever surviving reputation he possesses. As far as criticism 
has pronounced any judgment upon him, he seems to have been 
treated with indulgence on account of his misfortunes, rather 
than with much consideration of his literary claims. Headley’s 
faint enthusiasm is satisfied with the discovery of a “ moral 
charm” in his verse. The languid approbation of Ellis suggests 
that he is far from deserving the neglect he has experienced; 
and Hallam, who thinks he has been “overrated” by Headley 
and Ellis, is of opinion that his principal poem is wordy and 
tedious, and that his shortest pieces—possibly because there is 
less of them—are the best. In his own age, Southwell hada 
more flattering reception. Ellis says that there were twenty- 
four different editions of his works, and that eleven of them 
were printed between 1593 and 1600. In addition to these, 
there have been some subsequent editions, including a reprint 
of his entire poems in 1817, opih Mr. Turnbull does not a 

to be acquainted with, and the editions in 1828 of the «Nag. 
dalen’s Tears” and the prose works, by Mr. Walter. 

The writings of Southwell are pleasanter to dwell upon than 
his life, which is painful from whatever point of view it may 
be regarded. He was descended from a junior branch of 4 
Catholic family, whose present representative is Viscount South- 
well. He was born at Horsham St. Faiths, in Norfolk, about 
1562; and was partly educated at Douay, from whence he went 
to Rome, where he was received into the Society of Jesus before 
he had completed his seventeenth year. His great ambition was 
to devote himself to the then dangerous enterprise of dissemi 
nating his doctrines in England ; and his desire was soon gran 
Early in 1586, he left Rome for his native country with Father 
Garnet, the provincial of the Order, whose connexion with 
Gunpowder plot afterwards brought him to the scaffold, In the 
previous year it had been declared treason for any Popish priest 
to enter the Queen’s dominions—so that, however we may 
condemn the intolerance of the Government, we must not over- 
look the fact that Southwell and his companion went to theit 
fate with their eyes open. Southwell, indeed, seems to have 
looked upon the issue with the exultation of a martyr; but 
Garnet had no such divine notions. The Jesuits placed him m 
the army of martyrs, but he is said himself to have apprecia 
his own merits more modestly, exclaiming, ‘“‘ Me martyrem! 
quale martyrem!” 

For six years Southwell continued to reside in England, exer- 
cising his functions secretly in several Catholic families, unt!, 
in 1592, he was betrayed to the authorities, and seized in 
house of a gentleman at Uxendon, Middlesex. For three years 
he was confined in the Tower, and torture is said to. have been 
repeatedly applied to him, without effect, to induce him to m 
a confession. He declared he had nothing to confess. 


* The Poetical Works of the Rev. Robert Southwell, now first completely 
edited by William B. Turnbull, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 
London: John Russell Smith. 
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he was brought to trial, and found guilty upon his own 
acknowledgment that he was a member of the priesthood, and 
that he had come over to England to administer the sacraments 
of the Church to such as desired them. But he denied that he 
had ever entertained any designs against the Queen or the king- 
dom. He was executed at Tyburn the next morning, and is 
represented as having died, not merely with resignation, but with 
cheerfulness. When the judge pronounced sentence upon 
him, he is said to have made him a low bow, returning him 
thanks as for a special favour; and when the jailor we him 
at day-break that he was to die in a few hours, he embraced him, 
exclaiming, “ You could not bring me more joyful tidings.” 
Mr. Turnbull traces this biography by no means as fully as it 
ight have been given, even from the authorities to which he 
~ af but he makes up by the intensity of his zeal for the 
brevity of his matter. Some people will probably be of opinion 
that, with reference to the public at large, he carries his zeal a 
little too far; for, although they cannot reasonably find fault 
with him for holding the “ illustrious society ” of the Jesuits “in 


his discretion when they find him gravely stating that a sister of 
Southwell’s “‘ wrought, with some relics of the martyr, several 
cures on persons afflicted with desperate and deadly diseases, 
which had baffled all physicians ’—adding, by way of a salutary 
reflection addressed to the reader, “Thus God, in his usual 
manner, honours his saints !”’ 

But we gladly turn from the biography to the poems. They 
are all upon religious or moral subjects, and bear some resem- 
blance to Donne in the conceits that are crowded into the verse, 
and in the fantastical way in which the most solemn themes are 
occasionally treated. Like Donne, too, who was his immediate 
predecessor, Southwell betrays an indifferent ear for music, and 
sometimes produces flat and dissonant lines. But he possesses 
qualities that make amends for these faults. His piety is simple 
and sincere—a spirit of unaffected gentleness and kindliness 
pervades his poems—and he is equally distinguished by weight 
of thought and sweetness of expression. If we find him over- 
iated Tare and there with conceits, they seem in some sort 
spontaneous and natural—a kind of wealth of fancy which the 
owner uses with prodigality, but without ostentation. There is 
no effort made to produce or force images or illustrations—they 
come when they are wanted, often when they are not. The poet 
never goes in search of them; and hence it is, perhaps, that they 
lose, in these earnest little poems, much of that artificial and mere- 
tricious character with which they impregnate the writings of 
Donne and Cowley. That Southwell could dispense with such 
aids, and clothe high truths in plain and homely language, is 
effectively shown in the piece entitled “Upon the Tmage of 
Death,” from which we extract the following stanzas :— 

Before my face the picture hangs, 
That daily should put me in mind 
Of those cold names and bitter pangs, 
That shortly I am like to find; 
But yet, alas! full little I 
Do think hereon that I must die. 
T often look upon a face 
Most ugly, grisly, bare, and thin; 
I often view the hollow place 
Where eyes and nose had sometime been; 
I see the bones across that lie, 
Yet little think that I must die. 
T read the label underneath, 
That telleth me whereto I must ; 
I see the sentence eke that saith, 
“Remember, man, thou art but dust!” 
But yet, alas! but seldom I 
Do think indeed that I must die. 
* * ” * 
My ancestors are turned to clay, 
And many of my mates are gone; 
My youngers daily drop away, 
And can I think to ’seape alone ? 
No, no, I know that I must die, 
And yet my life amend not I. 
Not Solomon, for all his wit, 
Nor Samson, though he were so strong, 
No king nor person ever yet 
Could ’seape, but Death laid him along; 
Wherefore I know that I must die, 
And yet my life amend not I. 


A poem on the death of Mary Queen of Scots is an excellent 
specimen of Southwell’s manner. It seems to have been com- 
1 with more than his usual care and elaboration, and very 
ppily combines his predominant characteristics—terseness and 
Stace, with a profusion of images. For this reason we prefer 
seas it entire to a selection of scattered examples from other 
The pounded spice both taste and scent doth please ; 
In fading smoke the force doth incense show; 
The perished kernel springeth with increase ; 
The loppéd tree doth best and soonest grow. 
God’s spice I was, and pounding was my due ; 
In fading breath my incense  hasentir best ; 
Death was my mean my kernel to renew; 
By lopping shot I up to heavenly rest. 


Some things more perfect are in their decay, 
Like spark that going out gives clearest light ; 

Such was my hap when doleful dying day 

Began my joy, and terméd Fortune’s spite. 


Alive a Queen, now dead I am a Saint ; 

Once Mary , my name now Martyr is; 
From earthly reign debarrid by restraint, 

In lieu whereof I reign in heavenly bliss. 
My life my grief, my death hath wrought my joy; 

y friends my foil, my foes my = proc ; 

My speedy death hath scornéd long annoy, 

And loss of life and endless life assure 


My scaffold was the bed where ease I found, 
The block a pillow of eternal rest ; 
My head{s}]man cast me in a blissful swound, 
is axe cut off my cares from cumbered breast. 
Rue not my death, rejoice at my repose ; 
It was not death to me, but to my woe; 
The bud was opened to let out the rose, 
The chains unloosed to let the captive go. 
A prinee by birth, a prisoner by mishap, 
“rom crown to cross, from throne to thrall I fell ; 
My right my ruth, my titles wrought my trap, 
My weal my woe, my worldly heaven my hell. 
By death from prisoner to a prince enhanced, 
From cross to crown, from thrall to throne again ; 
My ruth my right, my trap my style advanced 
rom woe to weal, from hell to heavenly reign. 


These verses possess an oppressive interest with reference to 
the ultimate fate of the writer; and, indeed, the gloom out of 
which he is ever looking in his poems towards a release which 
he seems to have anticipated rather than dreaded, foreshadows 
the melancholy issue of his life. 


MR. T. GLADSTONE ON KANSAS.* 


HESE letters, as our readers will remember, originall 
appeared in the Zimes; and they are now republished wit 
some amplificaticn, and the addition of a more formal account of 
the origin of the quarrels they describe. Mr. Thomas Gladstone 
happened to be in the United States at the time when the Kansas 
troubles were beginning to break out; and, with a truly English 
love of adventure, he resolved to visit the scene of action, simply 
to examine for himself into the merits of the two parties who 
were vexing the land with their mutual recriminations. He does 
not seem to have been actuated by any of those special objects 
which cover the more sequestered nooks of the earth with 
English travellers—he was neither official, nor missionary, nor 
naturalist, nor merchant. He went to see civilization run to 
seed in organized ruflianism, for the same reason that Londoners 
used to go and see the hirsute boy or the obese woman—the 
sight, however nasty, was excitingly unusual. No doubt his 
investigations derived additional zest from the fact that they 
were attended with no little personal risk. He was exactly in 
the position of Mr. Burton at Mecca—if his origin had oozed 
out, the discovery would have been almost certain death. The 
Americans are loud in their boast of religious liberty ; but, like 
many such talkers among ourselves, their forbearance generally 
fails them when it is claimed on any question in regard to 
which they really feel. They are tolerant enough where 
they are indifferent—they show a most enlightened modera- 
tion in respect to the cardinal doctrines of Christianity which 
do not affect the money-market—but let any man, on religious 
ounds, lay his hand on the crimes of slavery, and their 
anatic vengeance is not surpassed by the Hadjis of Arabia. 
A very few years back, it was hardly safe to denounce slavery 
even in New York; and in Kansas, it appears that to have been 
known as a citizen of slave-emancipating England would have 
been an indefeasible claim to the contents of a revolver. Mr. 
Gladstone must have a taste for the pathology of nations to have 
braved such hardships and such risks, not for the sake of beau- 
tiful scenery or romantic association, for the e}ucidation of some 
historical mystery, or the collection of natural phenomena, but 
merely to see how men speaking his own tongue could swear, 
and drink, and murder. e wonder whether there were any 
Englishmen in disguise at the Abbaye during the massacres of 
September, anxious to “ inquire for themselves” into the merits 
of the case as between Danton and his victims. But itis not our 
business to look a gift-horse in the mouth. Speaking on behalf 
of literature, we can only rejoice that men with such tastes exist, 
and thank Mr. Gladstone for the courage with which he has col- 
ae his information, and the ability with which he has de- 
tailed it. 
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over- Kansas is a block of land stretching from Missouri to New 

their Mexico, and is a portion of thehugeterritory which, under the name 

have of Louisiana, was purchased from Napoleon in 1803. With an 

; but area equal to that of the United Kingdom, itswhite op ee does 

im In not amount to much more than 10,000 souls, of whom about fifty 

‘iated are slave-owners. Why, for the sake of these any such a mere 

! 0 handful of men, lost in so vast a wilderness, should immediately 
set to work to wage an internecine war against each other, seems 

ere at first sight an unaccountable pray. The explanation is, that 

until, the whole settlement of Kansas is an electioneering manewuvre— 

n the an attempt on the part of two rival eo to create a gigantic 

years fagot vote. The real question which is at the bottom of these 

been bloody struggles is, whether the curse of slavery shall be perpe- 

— tuated over that boundless primeval region in the Far West which, 

er. * Kansas; or, Squatter Life and Border Warfare in the Far West. 

pletely By Thomas H. Gladstone. Reprinted, by permission, from the Times, with 

t-Law. and Corrections. With Illustrations and a Map. London: Rout- 
ge. 1857. 
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for years, almost centuries, to come, will exhaust the colonizing 
energies of America. Whichever party is victorious will have the 
benefit in Congress of the votes of whatever number of States 
may be carved out of this enormous tract. To the Northerners 
it is merely a battle for humanity, for we presume that there is 
no appreciable danger of slavery ever being re-introduced into New 
ingland; but to the Southerner it is a question of life and death, 
for unless he can interest a large majority in Congress on its 
behalf, the increasing pressure of public opinion, both in the Old 
World and the New, must crush the “ peculiar institution” on 
which his prosperity depends. Self-interest, therefore, being on 
one side, and philanthropy on the other, it is needless to say 
that the Southerner is very much the keener combatant of the 
two. But he has a still stronger motive to drive him on. He 
is eager to encourage slavery in Kansas, for precisely the same 
reason that English merchants have broken treaties and prosti- 
tuted the power of England in order to encourage the consumption 
of opium among the Chinese. In several States, the main profit 
of the slave-owner arises from the fact of his being a slave- 
breeder as well; and every State that is added to the domain of 
slavery is a new market for his stock. 


The breach of the Missouri compromise of 1820, by the 
Nebraska-Kansas Bill of 1854, was the beginning of strife. By 
that act it was provided, in defiance of the existing compact, that, 
in the newly organized territory of Kansas, the question of slavery 
should be left entirely to the decision of the settlers. The history 
of what followed reads like the account of an old Irish election. 
It was clear that the victory would remain with whichever party 
could secure a majority in the first Legislature. The differentmodes 
in which the two parties set to work to influence the elections 
was very characteristic. The law-loving North could think of no 
better device than the straightforward plan of creating votes. 
Emigration societies were set up in New England, and during 
the course of 1854 a great number of emigrants, all sturdy free- 
soilers, ‘‘ staked out their claims” in Kansas. In the beginning 
of 1854, there was not so much as a log-hut on the site of the 
city of Lawrence, which subsequently became the stronghold of 
Free-soilism, and was strong enough to stand two sieges. By 
these efforts, the North po lr in introducing an absolute 
majority of Free-soilers into the Territory. But such peaceful 
strategy was quite uncongenial to the pugnacious South. A 
Southern man’s only idea of reclaiming a new country was the 
employment on it of a multitude of slaves—so that the emigrants 
from the South were practically confined to the class who had 
slaves at their command. And even patriotism would hardly 
induce a wealthy planter to quit his luxurious home, and migrate 
with an army of slaves into the wilderness, for the sake of a 
party manceuvre which, if unsuccessful, would probably end in 
emancipating them all. But if emigrants were scarce in the 
South, bravoes, or *‘ Border Ruffians,” were not; and hordes of 
these scoundrels, armed to the teeth, and led by judges, oflicers, 
and even senators, and numbering among them mea of consi- 
derable social position, were poured into the disputed terri- 
tory :— 

A Presbyterian clergyman, the Rey. Frederick Starr, who was an cye- 
witness of the fraud and intimidation practised at Leavenworth city, and has 
published a statement of this and preceding events, describes a scene by no 
means rare on the oecasion of this election. “Some four days later,” he 
writes, “I was on my horse, returning from Platte city to Weston, when 
four waggons came along, and on the bottom sat six men. A pole, about five 
feet high, stuck upright at the front of the waggon; on its top stuck an in- 
verted empty whisky-bottle; across the stick at right angles was tied a 
bowie-knife ; a black cambric flag with a death’s-head and bones daubed on 
in white paint, and a long streamer of beautiful glossy Missouri hemp floated 
trom the pole; there was a revolver lashed across the pole, and a powder-horn 
hanging loosely by it. They bore the piratical symbols of Missouri ruflians 
returning from Kansas.” The clergyman then describes his surprise at being 
saluted by the driver of the waggon as a friend. Begrimmed with dirt and 
with an eight or nine days’ absence from home, he scarcely knew him. But 
the hand was held out, and to his pain he had to recognise a gentleman well 
known and much respected in Platte city, belonging to the legal profession, son 
of a distinguished physician, “ the most gentlemanly and talented Southerner 
whom he ever met in the South,” with whom, moreover, he had been asso- 
ciated two months previously in canvassing the county in favour of a Maine 
Liquor Law. 

When the elections came on, the Free-soilers, though in a 
majority, were totally overmatched. An army of nearly five 
thousand of these Border Rufiians marched in from Missouri, and 
by force or menace compelled the returning officers to receive 
their votes as legal. Where the returning officers would not be 
overawed, the invaders deposed them, and seized upon the ballot- 
boxes and poll-books themselves. Every Free-soil elector voted 
with a couple of revolvers at his head. One of the most 
striking points of the story is the utter worthlessness of the 
ballot-box as a protection. The theoretical secrecy was a com- 
plete delusion. Every Tree-soil voter seems to have been as 
well known to those who sought to coerce his vote as if he 
had openly polled; and so, we apprehend, it would always 
be in any exciting struggle. The Legislature thus elected 
naturally showed an enormous Pro-slavery majority. But the 

Southerners were not contented with a majority—they disdained 
everything short of absolute unanimity ; and that they secured 
aa in the way that the Church of Rome has secured her 
highly-vaunted unity—namely, by simply expelling everybody of 
a different opinion. Lord Palmerston has been much coumeal 
lately by the factiousness of one or two constituencies—such as 
those of Oxford and London—which have pertinaciously returned 


art of using a majority which would effectually deal with such 
contumacy, and which comes to him recommended by the ex. 
ample of paladins whose gallantry is somewhat analogous to his 
own. Having thus seated themselves in the saddle, they pro. 
ceeded to secure their position by a Draconic code of laws which 
would startle even the police of Naples. They,were not so weak 
as to be satisfied with warning or seizing newspapers. To dropa 
word in conversation against slavery, or to bring into Kansas g 
copy of a newspaper “ containing any denial of the right of per. 
sons to hold slaves in this territory,” is made punishable with 
penal servitude in chains, upon the roads or in the fields, by the 
side of slaves. ‘To bring into the territory any book or tract 
calculated to excite rebellion on the part of slaves”—Uncle Tom, 
for instance—is visited with death. They further limit the elec. 
tive franchise by a Pro-slavery test. No person is allowed to 
vote who shall refuse to swear to support the Nebraska-Kansas 
law and the Fugitive Slave law—the two strougest Pro-slave 
measures which Congress has ever passed. In other words, every 
agg who is conscientiously opposed to slavery is excluded 

rom any share in the elections. It was hardly to be expected 
that the Free-soilers would submit to a Legislature of this origin 
and character. They elected a Legislature, and appointed officers 
of their own ; and they further appealed to the Federal authorities 
to quash elections which nothing but violence could have obtained, 
and to disavow laws which were alien to the first principles of the 
American constitution. President Pierce was far too stanch a par. 
tisan to care about the American constitution. His only answer 
to the appeal was to send the forces of the Federal Government 
to finish the work which the Border Ruffians had begun. A per. 
fect reign of terror ensued. Parties of desperadoes—who, with a 
pleasant irony, called themselves “law and order men”—ranged 
the country, often with sheriffs or other officers of Government at 
their head, sacked and burnt the principal Freesoil town, and 
imprisoned or murdered all the Abolitionists who fell into 
their hands. An instance or two of their proceedings will 
suffice 

Unfortunately, as I had too many yroofs ‘at the time of my visit, the 
labours of the honest and well-dispciad. rong the settlers were most 
grievously interfered with» y tke nocriwity of bearing arms and shielding 
themselves from political q»pressicn, ko farmers were neglecting their 
corn-fields to form comntittess » f Others found themselves 
mercilessly robbed of their produce and of their horses and other stock, to 
supply the wants of the “ Regulators,” who in the name of “law and order,” 
scoured the country in search of political victims. A young man, when I 
was there, was attacked by a band of men, who demanded his horse. He 
refused. They held their pistols before him, and renewed the demand: “He 
must give his horse, or drop.” He again asserted his right to his own. The 
“ Regulators” were firm. He pleaded, if not justice, mercy—telling them that 
he was the only son of 2 widowed mother, and that to take his horse would 
be to rob him of his chief means of supporting, not himself alonc, but her. 
The “Law-and-Order” men were weary of the discussion. <A single shot 
terminated both it and the young man’s life. 

* * * * * 

Individual instances of barbarity continued to occur almost daily. In one 
instance, a man belonging to General Atchison’s camp, made a bet of six 
dollars against a pair of boots, that he would go out and return with an Abo- 
litionist’s sealp within two hours. He went forth on horseback. Before he 
had gone two miles from Leavenworth on the road to Lawrence, he meta 
Mr. Hops, driving a buggy. Mr. Hops was a gentleman of high respecta- 
bility, who had come with his wife, a few days previously, to join her brother, 
the Rey. Mr. Nute, of Boston, who had for some time been labouring asa 
minister in Lawrence. The ruflian asked Mr. Hops where he came from. 
He replied, he was last from Lawrence. Enough! The ruffian drew his 
revolver, and shot him through the head. As the body fell from the chaise, 
he dismounted, took his knife, sealped his victim, and then returned to 
Leavenworth, where, having won his boots, he paraded the streets with the 
bleeding scalp of the murdered man stuck upon a pole, This was on the 
19th of August of last year. Eight days later, when the widow, who had 
been left at Lawrence sick, was brought ‘down by the Rev. Mr. Nute, in the 
hope of recovering the body of the murdered husband, the whole party, con 
sisting of about twenty persons in five waggons, was seized, robbed of all they 
had, and placed in confinement. One was shot the next day for attempting 
to eseape. The widow and one or two others were allowed to depart by 
steamer, but penniless. A German ineautiously condemning the outrage, 
was shot ; and another saved his life only by precipitate flight. 

Agriculture and commerce have as little chance in such 4 
state of things as they might have had in the old days of the 
Northmen or the Huns. Welclee has followed in the train 0 
war—numbers of families have been living “ on pumpkin and 
the gratings of green Indian corn.” In short, the peaceable 
settlers are in a state of profound destitution, and the prosperity 
of the colony is prmectaed paralysed. 

This is a sad tale to repeat of men of our own kin—many of 
them, in their own spheres, persons of education and refinement— 
nursed in our own institutions, and assuming to be the vangu 
in the march of freedom. But the lesson is not without its use. 
It teaches us how thin is the crust which the habits of civilization, 
however ancient and unbroken, draw over the boiling lava © 
human passion. Whenever the Anglo-Saxon race has been free 
for a few years from any movements of open violence, there have 
always been certain philosophers eager to catch at the belief that 
the need of curbing human nature has gone by, and that the 
millennium of “ enlightened selfishness” is dawning. And their 
theories only formulate the belief that “all men are born good, 
which lies deep in the breast of the present generation. Such 
follies are best answered by the spectacle of one of the freest and 
most educated communities that the world has yet seen, plung- 
ing into anarchy, rapine, and bloodshed in order to perpetuate 
the unspeakable degradations of slavery. 

The drama is far from being played out. Some of the more 


men peculiarly disagreeable to him. Here is a lesson in the 
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ing Legislature has not been pulled down, nor its tyrannous code 
repealed. The Committee o Territories has recommended such 
measure, and it has been sanctioned by the House of Repre- 
sentatives; but the Senate thinks the quarrel a very pretty one 
as it stands, and declines to interfere. 


SOULI* 


R. MORIER has, we think, succeeded better in the choice 
M than in the treatment of his subject. It is in a truly gene- 
yous spirit that he endeavours to recal attention to scenes and 
races which, a generation back, attracted the notice of all 
Europe, but which seem latterly to have lost their charm. He 
yrites, too, with considerable vigour, and with a thorough and 
living acquaintance with the regions and people of whom he 
treats. He deserves, also, no small credit for the bold experi- 
ment of offering to the public a romance in which love is not the 
ruling passion. The particular subject he has selected—Photos 
Tuavellas, the hero of Souli in its last resistance to Ali Pasha— 
strike us as admirably adapted for a historical romance. But 
there is something wanting in Mr. Morier’s way of dealing 
withit. In reading his tale, the thought continually occurred to 
us, what grand materials it would have afforded to one of the 

t masters of the art. The part of the story on which it is 
immediately founded is almost too simple for the purpose—it at 
once requires to be eked out by a good many imaginary adventures, 
and at last winds up in rather too abrupt a manner. The tale 
would have been certainly improved by extending it over a longer 
period and taking in some of the later portions of the war. To 
persons interested in Greek and Albanian affairs the story is de- 
cidedly attractive, and such may easily forget many faults in the 
vivid and accurate picture it gives of so strange a state of society 
atso recent a period. For others, it strikes us that the author 
has not gone enough into explanatory detail to make himself al- 
ways intelligible. In these degenerate days, people’s ideas about 
Ali Pasha and the Suliotes are by no means so clear as they were 
in the times of Byron and Hobhouse. The requirement may 
seem odd in a novel, but really the addition of a map would have 
been a decided improvement. 

Souli, situated on the river Acheron, in southern Epeirus, was 
the great stronghold of Christian independence in Albania. The 
oppressions of the Turkish governors had caused the inhabitants 
of many other districts to take refuge in this mountain-fastness, 
s0 that, at the end of the last century the Souliotes, who had 
onee paid Kharatch as submissive Rayahs, formed a powerful 
and independent tribe. They were doubtless of mixed origin, 
Albanian and Greek. The names of the two heroic families, 
Tzavellas and Botzares and Mrérapns), clearly point 
toa non-Hellenic origin ; but Greek was the language commonly 
in use, and, like the other Orthodox Albanians, the Souliotes were 

ite identified in feeling with the Greeks. In dealing with all 

is region, we must remember that it was one, at that time, in 
which there was hardly any strictly Turkish element. The 
greater part of the Albanian people had gradually apostatized 
from Christianity, but they had not merged themselves in the 
common mass of Osmanli Moslems. They still remained Alba- 
mans, and though they were well pleased to persecute their 
Christian neighbours, they had very faint ideas indeed of submis- 
sion to the Vicegerent of the Prophet. The Turkish language 
was hardly known—Greek and livin were the tongues in 
common use. Strange to say, in this odd confusion of creeds, 
tongues, and races, there were tribes who had cast off all alle- 
glance to the Sultan, whose only tongue was Greek, but who still 
remained adherents to the faith of Mahomet. On the other hand, 
in Asia are to be found Christian congregations who are dutiful 
subjects to the Porte, and can speak no language but Turkish. 
For all literary purposes, such as they were in such a country, 
Greek was the language in use both among Christians and Mus- 
sulmans. Colonel Leake has preserved an extraordinary poem in 
praise of Ali Pasha, composed by a zealous Moslem, but in a 
tongue which is at any rate written in Greek characters, and is 
more Greek than anything else. Ali Pasha himself, the head and 
pee ofthe Albanians, can hardly be looked upon as a subject of 
the Porte, and he was certainly not a Mussulman fanatic. He 
indeed professed Mahometanism all his life, and in his latter days 
eeven made some slight pretensions to Mahometan sanctity; but 
whole career was one of purely personal aggrandizement. 

‘¢ Was a horrible tyrant, but his tyranny and his favour were 

irected towards Christians and Mussulmans indifferently, as 
tither happened to suit his momentary purpose. He showed 
‘ome deference to the holy men of both creeds, perhaps under 

€ notion of laying up a store of good works in the next world, 
available in the contingency of either faith turning out to be true. 
at rr have been, it is said, some Albanians who have shown a 
combination of laxity and forethought—attending 
. th the church and the mosque, professing themselves incapable 
ascertaining truth in this name! § but hoping that their two-fold 

Votion would, in any case, assure them of a good reception in 
et This is probably exaggerated, but the very exagge- 

‘on marks the existence of a different state of feeling from the 
fenuine Mahometanism of the true Osmanli. The Albanians, in 

ef, formed two classes—the armed or unarmed slaves of 

Y, and the independent tribes, who united the vocations of 
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patriot and robber. Each class would supply specimens both 
of the Mussulman and of the Christian religion, both of the 
Helienic and of the Skypetar race. 

Souli, as we before stated, was the chief seat of Christian, and 
what, without affecting ethnological precision, we may call Greek, 
resistance to the tyranny of Ali Pasha. The events on which 
Mr. Morier’s story is founded took place in the campaign of 
1792. The chief characters in the tale, Photos Tzavellas and 
his parents, Lambros and Moschos, the brave Souliote “ Dhimo” 
(Ajjpos, i.e. Demetrios), and the priest Samuel, called the Last 
Judgment reXevraia xpiors), are all historical. The villain of 
the piece, the Vlach Nikolas Yankos, is also a real person, and 
was as great a rascal as Mr. Morier represents him, though the 
particular villanies attributed to him seem imaginary. But Mr. 
Morier has taken some liberties with the details of the story. 
Lambros Tzavellas and a party of Souliotes were induced by 
Ali Pasha to enter his service ; and on the road to Joannina they 
were, by the Vizir’s command, treacherously seized by his Alba- 
nian soldiers, and, except one who escaped, they were carried 
captive to Joannina. There, Lambros, repaying deceit by deceit, 
engaged, on himself and his party being set ut liberty, to procure 
the submission of Souli to Ali. He left his son Photos as a 
hostage with the Pasha, and wrote the wonderful letter which 
Mr. Morier quotes. Thus far our novelist agrees pretty much 
with the history as we find it in Eton, Pouqueville, and Leake. 
But the curious tissue of adventures by which Photos is deli- 
vered from the clutches of Ali appears to be Mr. Morier’s own 
invention. As far as we can make out, Photos was restored to 
his country in pursuance of the terms of a disadvantageous treaty, 
which Ali, after receiving two or three sound beatings from the 
mountaineers, was glad to conclude with them. Of course he 
soon broke it, and Photos, with the monk Samuel, were the chief 
heroes of Souli down to its final fall in 1803. Members of the 
Tzavellas family, as well as those of the still more illustrious 
house of Botzares, survived to do good service in the Greek War 
of Independence. Mark Botzares we need not do more than 
mention as one of its foremost heroes; and our readers may 
remember two warriors of the name Tzavellas being mentioned 
in the description of the siege of Mesolongi, which we extracted 
some time since when reviewing Trikoupes’ History. 

Mr. Morier’s tale finishes somewhat abruptly with the return 
of Photos to Souli. He represents him as restored by Ali to 
obtain the release of his secretary Nikolas Yankos, who is 
carried off by the Klephts as a hostage for the safety of Photos. 
This Yankos is mentioned by Pouqueville as having betrayed his 
own wife when pregnant to Ali, ones the tyrant, in a sudden fit 
of morality, thought good to purify his capital by drowning the 
most beautiful women it contained, both Greek and Mahometan, 
to punish the amours of his own sons with some of their number. 
It was perhaps on this hint that Mr. Morier devised his tale of 
Yankos’ good and beautiful, but ill-used, wife Angelica, who is 
introduced in several striking, though rather improbable, situa- 
tions. We had certainly begun to expect that her rascally hus- 
band would be somehow got rid of, and that she mae | then 
either marry Photos, or else heroically refuse him and turn nun. 
The rudiments of such a catastrophe seem to be hinted at in the 
jealousy, however unreasonable, which Yankos conceives of his 
wife and Photos. But Angelica is too good for this world, even 
in the monastic state, and she dies herself by the chance shot of 
a Klepht, intended for Photos. 

The character of Yankos is well drawn. It shows very well 
the effect of foreign slavery. A member of one of the subject 
races, to fill an influential position in such a court as that of 
Ali, must necessarily be a scoundrel. Under such a system, men 
who did not wish to live quite like brute beasts had no choice 
except either the lawless liberty of the Souliotes, or the far viler 
oflicial servility of such a man as Yankos. In opposition to him 
stands out the Bishop Ignatios, who obtains a certain command 
over the tyrant by the sheer force of virtue. We should 
have thought this rather idealized—only, as we have said, 
Ali did show a certain deference both to Bishops and Muftis, 
which he did not extend to the laity of either persuasion. 
Indeed, we think all Mr. Morier’s Albanian characters are well 
drawn. He gives us a very vivid, and, as far as we can judge, 
an accurate picture of the two states of society then placed in 
juxtaposition—the wild klephtic life of the Souliotes, the rude 
virtues and vices engendered by it, and the far deeper degra- 
dation of the tyrant and his minions. What we quarrel with is 
the general putting together of the story, its abrupt termination, 
and perhaps some minor details. The French spy, attempting 
to outwit Ali by passing himself off as an Ambassador, and being 
himself outwitted by the crafty satrap, is amusing enough, 
though rather overdone. But Mr. Morier should surely have 
remembered that the date of his tale is 1792, and that then the 
French Directory did not exist, still less meddle in Eastern affairs. 
In fact, when Photos Tzavellas became a hostage at Joannina, 
not only was the head of Louis XVI. still upon his showders, 
but he was still, nominally at least, King of the French. 

On the whole, the book, with all its faults, is decidedly inte- 
resting to those who are specially attracted to anything relating 
to Greece or Albania. And we do not see why its novelty of sub- 
ject should not commend it even to ordinary readers, cond it 
will certainly require somewhat more attention than the average 
of novels. One fault of detail we cannot help mentioning. Mr. 
Morier gives a great many Greek phrases in the original charac- 
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Turks and Greeks are, if we rightly understand him, to be_ made 
the correct thing by embracing the true Protestant religion. 
Now, doubtless, the Thirty-nine Articles are excellent for the 
Anglo-Saxon temperament; but, unluckily, they do not take 
even with our Celtic fellow-countrymen, and they are still 
less likely to take with Turks, Greeks, or any Southern or 
Oriental people. If with any, they would certainly have more 
chance with the Turks than the Greeks. But, seriously, we can- 
not approve of any attempts at proselytism from any of the Eastern 
Churches. Establish every friendly relation—exhibit the Church 
of England in her most attractive form—but never let her appear 
to Greek, Copt, or Nestorian as a hostile body beguiling away the 
members of the native Churches. The Eastern Churches have 
plenty of practical abuses, but they have full internal power of 
reform. Also, in every Eastern country, religion and nationality 
go together—a Greek who turns Moslem, Latin, or Protestant 
ceases to be a Greek. As for the Turks, we wish to see them 
converted with all our heart, but surely we have more to hope 
from the agency of the Church of the country than from any 
external intrusion, whether Roman or Protestant. 


HISTORY OF THE ORGANIC SCIENCES.* 


OXE of the great wants of our time, in the study of organic 
science, is a History of the various ae to construct 
that great many-chambered edifice. Except the fragmentary 
sketch by De Blainville, and the unsatisfactory lectures of Cuvier, 
we know of no effort in this direction; and it was with peculiar 
pom we heard that the son of the illustrious Geoffroy St. 
ilaire had undertaken to supply the want. But our expectations 
were doomed to disappointment. The appearance of the first 
volume sufficed to show that M. Isidore St. Hilaire had no inten- 
tion of supplying the work so much needed. His object was 
not to write a History of the Organic Sciences, but a general 
History of the Organic Kingdom. To make this distinction 
intelligible, we need only refer to that established by Bichat 
between general anatomy and special anatomy—what is called 
“‘ general anatomy” being no topograpical description of the 
organs of the body, but the description of those tissues which 
constitute the several organs. In like manner, M. Isidore St. 
Hilaire has not attempted a history of the special sciences of 
Botany, Zoology, Anatomy, and Physiology, But a history of ! 
those general ideas which permeate these sciences; and his work ‘ 
might more properly be called a History of the Philosophy of ; 
the Organic World. | 

We have no right to quarrel with an author for doing what he 
proposed, rather than what we desired, and must therefore 
accept M. St. Hilaire’s work for what it is. Yet, accepting what 
he has given us with all gratitude, we cannot regard it as a very 
important contribution towards the final elucidation of this 
subject. Studied it will be, and with interest, for the sake of 
the topics of which he treats, even more than for his treatment 
of them ; but most students will feel that, in spite of the labour 
here bestowed, the task is reserved for some mightier intellect. 
Our readers will, perhaps, be glad to have their attention called 
to the book; and to that end we will rapidly indicate its contents. 

Only the first volume and the first part of the second have 
been published. The first contains a mere sketch, but clearly 
touched, of Natural History in ancient and modern times, and 
the principal conceptions elaborated in the various epochs—a 
sketch of the various systems of Classification, from Aristotle to 
Auguste Comte—and a history of Method. The second volume, 
or that portion of it which has just appeared, is devoted to the 
fundamental notions of Biology, and embraces a curious histor 
of the conceptions formed of the “ Kingdoms of Nature.” It 
also comprises discussions on Life in general; on the charac- 
teristics of Plants and Animals; and on the characteristics 
which separate Man from all other Animals, and make a Human 
Kingdom apart from the Animal Kingdom. 

From this outline of the subjects discussed, it will be seen that 
the work cannot fail to interest the student, however he may 
oppose the conclusions of the author. Much of the matter 
will be novel even to the well-read; and the whole has the 
advantage of being well arranged. We have learned so much 
from these volumes that we look forward to their completion with 
some anxiety. Some of our readers may share this feeling. For 
instance, did it ever occur to them to inguire into the origin of 
that distribution of Nature into three Kingdoms, Mineral, Vege- 
table, gnd Animal? Naturalists have been scrupulous in record- 
ing the date of the establishment of each class in the animal and 
vegetable world ; and beside the names of the species they have 
frequently recorded the names of the discoverers of these species. 
But scruples stopped there. The men who tell you the history 
of every genus, nay, of every species, of insects, polypes and 
mosses, do not, because they cannot, tell you to whom the great 
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To the surprise of M. St. Hilaire, and doubtless to that of al] 
his readers, it is found in the writings of the alchemists. In the 
hermetical philosophy there is a strange combination of Pytha. 
gorean and Christian doctrines, and hence the employment of 
septenary and ternary divisions—the septenary, because of the 
seven days spoken of in Genesis, whence the seven planets, 
seven meteors, seven metals, seven precious stones, seven vital 
parts of man, seven notes of music, and so on—the ternary, be. 
cause everywhere in creation the image of the Creator, the Three 
in One, the ¢ri-wnitas is impressed. Hence the three kingdoms, 

But whence the name kingdom? The alchemists seem to hare 
been royalists guand méme. They always spoke of the sun asthe 
king of the stars; of gold as the king of metals ; of man as the 
king of animals. How these names became repeated until fami. 
liarity forced them into scientific use, and how they gradually 
became adopted in systematic treatises, must be read in M. $t, 
Hilaire’s curious chapter, where also will be found an account of 
the various divisions since proposed by eminent authors—Dau. 
benton, Oken, Carus, and De Candolle advocating four, Bory de 
Saint Vincent five, and Bischoff seven. 

In his chapter on the various definitions of life which have 
been proposed, M. St. Hilaire is happier in criticism than in 
suggestion. He examines and points out the defects of the 
definitions, but he nowhere comes to any satisfactory proposi- 
tion of a better. Thus he very properly refutes the common 
mistake of supposing that vital force suspends or destroys phy- 
sical action. If these vitalists had but taken the trouble of 
decomposing each complex question into its elements, instead of 
cutting the knot which they could not loosen, they would have 
seen their error. ‘Thus, an animal, while living, ‘ resists” cold, 
does not “ obey” the physical laws of temperature, but keeps 
constantly above the temperature of the surrounding medium. 
When dead, this resistance ceases. Does this prove that vitel 
force destroys physical action? Does it prove that the living 
animal is enfranchised from those physical laws which regulate 
the transmission of heat? Not in the least. The more complex 
conditions have produced a phenomenon different from that wit 
nessed under simpler conditions ; but an inorganic substance may 
manifest an analogous independence (or what seems such) of these 
laws of transmission, if it be heated by a galvanic current, or by 
an internal chemical reaction. Again, when we see an animal 
leap into the air, has he enfranchised himself from the laws of 
gravitation? Not more than the needle when it leaps to the 
magnet. 


THE HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF SAINT DAVID'S* 


T= present volume, the earlier portions of which have for a 
considerable time been before the public, is intended to 
furnish a full archeological and historical account of all the 
antiquities of St. David’s. The work has evidently been with 
the authors a labour of love, but one, at the same time, involving 
no little expenditure of time and trouble; and if the book 
mainly addresses itself to the limited circle of technical readers, 
its wide scope occasionally embraces topics of more genet 
interest. Still, it would be idle to look in a book of antiquities 
for light and entertaining reading; and perhaps we must thai 
the writers for having made it, on the whole, even as attractive 
asit is, But whatever opinion we may form on this point, we 
are certainly indebted to them for a most careful and minule 
survey, soletdeadedie and historically, of a locality strange 
and peculiar in most of its characteristics. 
The work consists of seven chapters—the first giving a general 
description of the place and surrounding country, the seco 
describing its primeval antiquities, the third and fourth gn 
an architectural description, together with the archzology | 
heraldry, of the Cathedral, while the fifth contains its architec 
tural history. ‘These are followed by an account of the Bishop® 
palace, of St. Mary’s College, and other subordinate buildings~ 
the last chapter giving the general history of the Church ao 
See. On the purely technical portions of these chapters ¥¢ 
do not purpose to dwell. Some of them might probably have 
been passed by, had not the plan of the work seemed to necess 
tate a description of everything. Leaving, however, the minutl@ 
of architectural and heraldic discussions, we confine ourselves 
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SS : omitted. Now, accents are not to be despised in Greek of any | first divided nature into three Kingdoms? Who first gave thy 
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to those points which, while they are more intelligible to the 
neral reader, have also the advantage of possessing a wider 
rest. 
inthe wild and desolate promontory of St. David's, remarkable 
jn itself for its utter isolation from the busier world near it, has 
uired an interest altogether peculiar from its having become 
the site of a great religious foundation. The traveller would 
scarcely expect to find so much as a village in a spot so bleak 
and uninviting—still less, even after having entered the rude 
town, would he divine his eoqeeg | to the wonderful collection 
of ecclesiastical buildings which lie hidden from his sight beneath 
it. Yet it is here that the church which so long claimed a 
metropolitan jurisdiction over Wales has, from whatever motive, 
been built. On downs exposed to the wildest fury of the Atlantic 
es, the violence of which is shown by a stunted vegetation, 
been raised a cathedral which, with an exterior corre- 
sponding to its ungenial situation, presents within many a 
rich perspective, exhibiting in some parts a gorgeous ye od of 
architectural splendour. In a desolate glen, we find what we 
must unhappily speak of as the ruins of perhaps the most 
beautiful example of domestic ecclesiastical architecture. Where 
* we should scarcely have looked for any work of human hands, 
we find structures on which the highest architectural genius 
has lavished the greatest care and the richest ornamentation. 
We are tempted at once to ask the question—Why was this 
chosen as the site of so important a ses foundation? On 
this point—which involves the consideration whether astern asce- 
ticism or some unknown reason of convenience prompted the 
choice, the authors give no positive judgment. The latter alter- 
native would lead us to connect the name of Menevia with the 
supposed Roman station of Menapia; and, in corroboration of 
this hypothesis, may be mentioned the fact that many of our 
bishoprics are placed in Roman towns. But, on the other hand, 
the station of Menapia, if it was one, must have been very 
insignificant ; and, as the authors observe— 

St. David, had he acted upon the po observed in England, and 
still more on the continent, would probably have fixed his seat at Caermarthen, 
which has since become, for all practical purposes, the Bishop’s see. 

The seclusion of its situation may suggest a resemblance to 
Llandaff; but there is a striking contrast between these two 
churches, which we will give in the authors’ words :— 

The richer character of the country round, the neighbourhood of a large 
and busy town, take off much from the wild majesty which is so distinctive 
of St. David’s. Without the utter desolation of the surrounding country and 
the entire separation from all tracesof man besides its own narrow world, 
alarge portion of the stern charm of “ ancient Mencvia,” would be completely 
lost. The effect of Llandaff is a mixture of that of a ruined abbey and that 
of an ordinary parish church. St. David's, standing erect amid desolation, 
alike in its fabric and its establishment, decayed but not dead, neglected but 
never entirely forsaken, still remaining in a corner of the world with its 
services uninterrupted in the coldest times, its ecclesiastical establishment 
comparatively untouched, is more than any other spot, a link between the 
present and the past: nowhere has the present so firm and true a hold 
upon the past. Ruin and desolation speak of what has been, but not 
ruin and desolation alone; it still lives its old life, however fecbly: all 
is uninterrupted retention, without change or restoration; the light first 
kindled by its original patriarch may have often shone but feebly in the 
darkness, may even now only glimmer in the socket, but it still remains one, 
and unextinguished: it has never at any moment required to be rekindled 
from any new or extrancous source. 

The general external appearance of the cathedral presents not 
much that is attractive to an ordinary spectator. Looking at it 
with the eye of an artist, he would see before him a building 
whose chief characteristic is a want of height, displaying on the 
whole but little architectural enrichment, and crowned by a 
low tower of three stages which he might be greatly tempted 
to designate by the homely epithet “gly.” He would find 

ittle on a closer inspection to induce him to alter his opinion. 
The west front, indeed, owes its unsightliness to the altera- 
tions of Nash in the last century; but elsewhere, too, the 
general effect is sombre and melancholy. Windows blocked 
im various portions of the edifice—especially on the southern 
side of the choir and its surrounding chapels—roofs lowered 
tom the original pitch, and the dilapidating effects of time 
and neglect combined, detract from the beauties of a build- 
ing which externally had never much to boast of. Yet the 
whole mass is not without a certain solemnity, of which the 
highest impression will be left on the spectator by a moonlight 
view. Of its appearance at such times, especially on the north 
side, the authors speak highly :-— 

Salisbury by moonlight is yet more graceful and lovely, Winchester more 
grand and awful than either is by day: but they cannot at all compete with 
the strange and unique charm of St. David’s. They are still buildings pal- 
Pably an unmistakably the work of man, and suggesting only the ideas 
naturally raised by the noblest of his productions; but St. David’s almost 
‘sumes the character of a work of nature; the thoughts of man and his 
—_ even the visions of fallen state and glory, are well-nigh lost in the 
orms of the scene itself, hardly less than in gazing on the wild cliffs from 
an whee materials were first hewn, and whose spirit they would seem, 
away. wrought by the hand of man, to have refused utterly to cast 
, Whether the outward appearance of the church was at any 

More commanding than it is at present, must be left, it 
feems, a doubtful question. An expression in Giraldus appears 

Justify a supposition which the authors entertained TP fore 
one ‘ € acquainted with the passage, that the church was 
wen rerniahed with western towers; but whether the 
is iteclt iraldus allude rage a turrets, or to regular towers, 

dubious. However may be, the present central 


tower, although likely at a distance to induce a contrary im- 
ression, is a successor to the unfortunate tower of Peter de 
eid. That structure fell in 1220, within less than forty years 

from the commencement of his works—a proof, together with a 
similar catastrophe which occurred about a century earlicr at 
Winchester, of ‘‘the small degree of mechanical skill or fore- 
sight which the builders of this period often displayed, leading 
in many instances to various subsequent devices to remedy the 
original error.”” The tower caused in its fall such damage to the 
choir and transepts as to render an almost entire rebuilding 
necessary. In less than thirty years from this time, the works 
then in progress were interrupted, and fresh alterations necessi- 
tated, by the unusual occurrence of a severe earthquake. ‘The 
effects of these and all the other changes which the fabric has 
undergone are minutely recorded by the authors. 

But if the Cathedral fails to present any great richness exter- 
nally, it is far otherwise as soon as we enter the western 
door. Then the prospect bursts before us of a long perspective, 
in which the forms, if not always harmonious Say beautifal, 
are for the most part rich, and sometimes gorgeous. Perhaps 
this profusion of ornament constitutes the chief defect of the 
interior. The massy piers and arches of the nave scarcely 
harmonize with the flowery fretwork of the roof, which almost 
bewilders the eye with its excess of decoration. But the general 
effect is highly impressive, although it is readily perceived that 
in many respects the original design has been departed from. 
Thus, throughout the greater part of the church, preparations are 
seen for a stone vaulting, which has only in one or two instances 
been carried out, and the erection of which, owing tu the insecure 
condition of the walls caused by the fall of the central tower 
and by the earthquake, had been rendered impracticable. 
Through the great Rood Screen—a complicated structure of great 
richness, with respect to which some ritualistic controversies 
have been raised—we enter the choir, perhaps the most grace- 
ful and beautiful portion of the building. It is, however, a 
work, like the nave, of more than one period, and exhibiting 
some incongruities. It has no triforium, but a clerestory of great 
simplicity and elegance rises above a range of pier arches equally 
deserving of commendation. The great eastern triplet, unfortu- 
nately blocked—at the time, probably, of the erection of Bishop 
Vaughan’s chapel, which stands immediately behind it—is sin- 
gularly graceful and well proportioned, and is remarkable as 
exhibiting Norman and Early English detail more palpably 
intermingled than any other portion of the church—there Gelen 
a profusion of rich Romanesque mouldings, while the shafts, 
which are banded several times, have both the round and the 
square abacus.” Above this triplet is a large perpendicular 
window, with commonplace tracery and unpleasantly stunted 
lights—a more prominent defect, at first sight, than the large 
beams added in the last century as a prop to the Presbytery 
roof, which was already in a dangerous condition. This roof, if 
plainer than the magnificent canopy of the nave, is certainly 
more graceful, and harmonizes far better with the other portions 
of the church; and it leads us the more to regret the necessity 
of introducing those ponderous beams which rise like flying 
buttresses from the shafts raised for the once intended stone 
vaulting, and shore up the original tie-beams which were con- 
sidered an insufficient support for this portion of the roof. 

But although here, as elsewhere, the Cathedral is the most 
commanding object in the place, and the one which ritually and 
historically possesses the greatest attraction, not a few will 
perhaps be found to appreciate yet more highly some of the sub- 
ordinate buildings. OF the eminently beautiful episcopal palace, 
the great work of Bishop Gower—who, towards the middle of the 
fourteenth century, was the most munificent benefactor of the 
See of St. David’s—we have unhappily to speak as a ruin. The 
inconveniently remote situation of the place, and still more the 
vicious practice which in later centuries has made use of this 
bishopric as a mere stepping-stone for aspirants to higher pre- 
ferment, has issued in the natural evil results of non-residence 
and neglect. But, ruins though they be, they have an enduring 
interest, as exhibiting a perfect unity of idea in a degree alto- 
gether beyond any part of the Cathedral. Nor does this unity 
of idea exclude a consummate skilfulness and power in design. 
For a detailed description we must refer the reader to the authors’ 
pages, contenting ourselves with a short extract on the general 
character of this structure :— 

It is hardly necessary to say that many churches, even of inferior ecclesias- 
tical rank, greatly surpass St. David's Cathedral in extent and in positive 
beauty, though certainly there is none which could so well occupy its peculiar 
position. Of the Palace, on the other hand, it is hardly too much to affirm 
that it is altogether unsur by any existing English edifice of its own 
kind. One can hardly conceive any structure that more completely proclaims 
its peculiar purpose. It is essentially a palace, not a castle; we have not 
here the moat, the tower, the frowning gateway, or any feature proclaiming, 
if not an intention of hostility, at all events a state of things involving the 
necessity of defence. The prominent points are, the superb rose-window of 
the hall, and the graceful spire of the chapel, importing an abode, not of 
warfare, but of hospitality and religion. Even at Wells the Palace is sufli- 
ciently fortified to show that at least the possibility of attack was contem- 
plated; but at St. David’s everything proclaims a dwelling of peace. The 
actual cause of this is undoubtedly to be found in the circumstance of the 
Palace standing within a fortified close, so that hardly any further defensive 
preparations were needful for the episcopal residence itself. This arrange- 
ment, however, is a very fortunate one, both as greatly enhancing the moral 
effect of the place, and producing a structure of a class which is only too rare. 
a eeu though we must regret its desolate condition, and long desertion 
by its ancient occupants, yet even this circumstance has preserved to us a 
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stately work of architecture, in a state far more perfect and unaltered than 
we could reasonably expect to find it if it had remained in actual occupation 
during the last two centuries. 

This building belongs to the style which has been called the 
Decorated, to which the authors assign little more than a mere 
philosophical existence. Gower’s buildings, they admit, are 
“eminently neither English nor Perpendicular. Not only is their 
actual detail quite distinct from both, but there is not the slightest 
approach to the character of either. . .. But the result is, that we 
ure presented with purely negative characteristics: .... thereis 
the marked impress of an individual mind, but not, as before and 
after, the expression of an architectural idea.” We discern 
here a favourite theory of Mr. Freeman's; but we are disposed 
to regard this opinion as perhaps an assertion, and nothing 
more. The idea of the Decorated style is both higher, and more 
complete, than those of the preceding and the following styles. 
If it has not been so completely or so long carried out, the mere 
fact of its occupying a middle position cannot detract from the 
reality of its existence. 

We cannot enter on the general history of the Church and 
See, the early legends to which the authors have applied Mr. 
Grote’s canons of historical criticism, or the records of well-known 
names of later generations. In these, partly from circumstances 
already mentioned, the see of St. David’s has been peculiar! 
rich. More recently, however, prelates have been connected wit 
this see for so short atime that, as in the case of Laud, their cele- 
brity is more associated with other localities. But one name there 
is which is peculiarly connected with this particular see—the 
name of Gerald de Bonn, known more familiarly under his literary 
appellation of Giraldus Cambrensis. The authors have given, 
with considerable fulness, the strange and eventful history of 
this ambitious and scheming man, who, rejecting the offers of 
more important bishoprics, through his desire to obtain that of 
St. David's, showed at once the tenacity of his purpose and the 
strength of his confidence; but his overweening self-conscious- 
ness and meddlesome activity almost induce a smile at mis- 
fortunes which would otherwise be anything but a subject of 
merriment. Disappointments and sufferings for which, probably, 
he reckoned on the fame of a martyr, furnish little more than 
matter for pleasant and amusing narrative. 

We must allude to some defects in the illustrations of this 
volume. In the ground plan of the Cathedral we desiderate a 
scale, the absence of which is scarcely compensated by giving 
the principal dimensions of the building in another page ; and 
we could have desired more general views of the interior, or, 
in the absence of these, an elevation of the building through- 
out. As it is, we have no general view of the nave. Mr. 
Jewitt’s sketch, taken from the aisle, is unpleasing as a picture 
from its excessive foreshortening, and unsatisfactory if regarded 
as an explanation of its architectural details. This may, perhaps, 
be owing to the fact that the general illustrations are all of them 
on too minute a scale. We note, also, that in the architectural 
description it is not stated that the arches of the triforium in the 
nave are pointed—an omission which has to be supplied from 
an incidental statement in the chapter containing the architec- 
tural history. But these slight defects detract little from the 
merits of a volume which is valuable alike to the ecclesiologist 
and the antiquarian, as well as to the historical student. 


THE BEE* 


| was a favourite theory of philosophers in the last century, 
that absolute simplicity was the characteristic of nature. The 
savage, without wants, or thoughts, or feelings was therefore the 
natural man ; and civilization was an abnormal and monstrous ex- 
crescence. Rousseau’s model citizen and Le Vaillant’s imaginary 
Hottentot have quietly taken their place in the limbo of vanities. 
Nor have the speculations of Bentham and Mill contributed more 
forcibly to this than the silent labours of workers with the scalpel 
and microscope. As the inner structure of the animal kingdom 
has been laid bare, the greatest simplicity has always been found 
to be the characteristic of the lowest orders. Sometimes this is 
exhibited in cases like those of the inferior mollusks, where the 
body is little more than one large porous sac, admitting and 
assimilating food, and breathing through all the spiracles of its 
surface. Sometimes the different organs belong, as it were, to 
different phases of life. The caterpillar may be considered one 
huge stomach, and the butterfly almost all lung. Of course 
changes of an analogous kind may be observed in the human 
frame. ‘The nerves and organs of nutrition are cf most impor- 
tance in the life of the child—the organs of respiration and 
thought in the man. The tenacity with which life attaches itself to 
a particular system or framework—in a word, their more strongly 
marked identity—is therefore the distinguishing sign of the higher 
classes of life. But in the splendid variety of creation we ma 

see alternations of almost every kind. That personality which 
we can only conceive possible under one form may, perhaps, be 
indecently through six or seven. The aphis, or plant- 
louse, for instance, produces a family altogether unlike itself, and 
only after at least seven generations does the type of the original 


yarent re-emerge. Here, however, we only note the phases of 


individual life. A higher interest attaches therefore to the little 
commonwealth of bees. Self-preservation and the transmission 


of life are here a charge performed not by scattered couples, byt 
by a varied society, marked out into separate divisions, with 
natural functions of extreme simplicity, and instincts so complex 
that they almost approach to reason. 

The relations of queen bee, workers, and drones have been the 
commonplace of poets and moralists, and the puzzle of scientific 
observers, ever since these roving colonies were domesticated, 
Virgil's description in the Georgics is a fair —- of common 
views, and of those obvious facts which perplex the eye unaided 
by the microscope. A lively French author has accused him of 
mistaking drones for workers; but that gentleman was not aware 
of the difference in colour between French and Italian bees, 
Perhaps more accurate knowledge was impossible till the won. 
ders of an entirely new world had been foreshadowed in a little 
series of apparently unconnected facts. Then inquiry was directed 
towards the light—scientific producers like Herr von Berlepsch 
began to note the economy of more than a hundred hives—and 
a scientific observer like Professor Siebold brought the trained 
eye and varied culture of the practised zoologist to assist in 
reducing the facts to order and law. The English public yil] 
need no higher guarantee for these researches than the name 
of Professor Owen, who led the way in this department of 
inquiry, and has now enriched his successor’s work with notes, 
Technical language and anatomical details will make this mono. 
graph a sealed book to the public at large; but its principal 
results are too curious to be left altogether unnoticed, and may 
easily be indicated in a few lines. , 

The queen bee is nothing more than an ordinary worker, who 
has been reared in a royal or larger cell, and on paste which the 
workers have prepared, instead of pollen and honey. When a 
queen is old, and about to die, one of her brood is selected and 
reared as successor. When she is lost by any accident, the workers 
select some worker-cells furnished with an egg or a young larva, 
and enlarge them into queen’s cradles, and feed the occupant 
with royal food. The tasks of collecting honey, of forming cells, 
and ministering to royalty, consume the entire energies of the 
worker-bees. ‘The charge of reproducing the society devolves on 
the queen and the drones. Left entirely to herself, the queen 
is furnished with a store of eggs, from which any number of 
drones may be produced. Hence, in some cases of accident, a 
result well known to the keepers of hives occurs—only drones 
emerge from the cells, and the queen has to be killed, that her 
fatal fertility may not ruin the working colony. A necessary 
result of this is that no hybrid males can ever be found— 
where the queen bee is of pure stock they are always, in 
colour and shape, the counterparts of their mother. The 
workers, on the other hand, are the children of the drones 
and the queen ; and Italian and German broods have very often 
been crossed in this way. It is, therefore, the instinct of self- 
preservation as a community that leads the workers to rear and 
feed the drones. And it is worth observing how admirably, by 
this arrangement, an insect exposed to so many enemies 18 
secured from the chance of extinction. If by any accident the 
queen bee and the males of the hive should perish, the workers 
would only need to exchange a larva’s destiny of work for the 
destiny of royalty; and the queen would, in course of time, stock 
the hive with drones. 

The history of a society like that of the bees is no doubt the 
most interesting that can be recorded. But a similar provision 
of Nature for the reproduction of a species from one indi- 
vidual may be observed in the silkworm moth, and a number of 
fresh instances will probably be discovered every day. Great 
precautions are, however, necessary to obtain a certain result; 
and the microscopical investigations necessary demand a pre- 
cision of eye that can only be attained after many years. ‘The 
public must, therefore, be contented to take very much of these 
inquiries on trust. Meanwhile, their importance cannot be 
over-estimated. ‘They throw a light on the analogies and order 
of the world, on the varying shades of organic and inorgame 
life, which will light up much that is dark, and correct much 
that is unsound in mental philosophy. For man, as Paracel- 
sus called him, is in some sense a microcosm—summing up I 
brief what is perfected with more elaborate detail among lower 
animals, and harmonizing in a grander order the sublime impel 
fections of what are fragments of human life, but sums of exist- 
ence to others. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ANTED, A FEW CLEAN COPIES OF EACH 
OF THE FOLLOWING NUMBERS OF THE “SATU RDA 
REVIEW :”—viz., Nos. 10, 40, 42, 62, 63, and 65; in exchange for “it be 
the Current Number, or any other that may be required (if on hanc), w! 
given, or full price paid by the Publishers, 
Messrs. Joun W. Parker and Son, 445, West Strand. 
RACTICAL GEOLOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON 
Professor Tennant, F.G.S,, will give a Course of TWELVE EC OLED 
GEOLOGY, having especial reference to the application of the Science to ENG sow 
ING, MINING, ARCHITECTURE, and AGRICULTURE, be ye wh 
mence on FRIDAY Morning, APRIL 24, at Nine o DD. pal. 
RNAMENTS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, 
and DINING-ROOM, consisting of a great variety of Vases, Figures, Ow 
Inkstands, Candlesticks, Inlaid Tables, &¢., in Derbyshire Spar, Marble, 


* On a True Parthenogenesis in Moths and Bees. By Carl Theodor 
Ernst Von Siebold. London: Van Voorst. : 


baster, Bronze, &c., manufactured and imported by J, Tennant, 149, Strand, 
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Established 1803. 


CAPITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING—ALL PAID UP AND INVESTED IN 1806. 
Empowered by Special Acts of Parliament. 
LOBE INSURANCE—Frire: Lire: Annurries: Reveksions— 
G CORNHILL AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 
J. W. FRESHFIELD, Esg., M.P., F.R.S.— Chairman, 
FOWLER NEWSAM, 
GEORGE CARR GLYN, Es@., M.P.—Treasurer. 
Insurances granted from Fifty to Ten Thousand Pounds, at Rates particularly 

Je to the Younger and Middle periods of Life. ; 

No charge for Stamp Duties on Life Policies. Every class of Fire and Life Insurance 
transacted. Medical Fees generally paid. 

‘tuse., With Life Tables on various plans, may be had at the Offices, and of 
any of the Agents. WILLIAM NEWMARCIiL, Secretary. 

QUITABLE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.— 

Orrice—NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 1762. 
ital on the 3lst December, 1856, £7,000,000 sterling. Income of the Society 
ards of £400,000 per annum. 


m 
The Equitable is a Mutual Society, and the whole of the profits are appropriated to 


the benefit of the Assured. 
Assurances may be effected for any sum not exceeding £10,000 on one and the same 


iP eek Court of Directors is held every Wednesday, from 11 to 1 o'clock, to receive 
s br New Assurances, 
Ashort account, explanatory of the advantages and security afforded to Assurers, 
may be had on application at the Office, where attendance is given daily, from 10 
tp 4o’clock. ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


DAWSON and SONS regularly SUPPLY the SATURDAY 

e REVIEW and the other LONDON NEWSPAPERS in town, and by the 

morning, evening, and foreign mails, to all parts of the United Kingdom, India, Aus- 

tralia, and foreign countries. Advertisements inserted in all the London and country 

newspapers. A list for 1857, with politics and days of publication, sent gratis on 

ication. 
spol Abchurch-yard, and 74, Cannon-street, City, E. C.; Established 1809, 

YRYSTAL PALACE.—OPERA CONCERTS, 1857.— THE 
U DIRECTORS beg to announce that they have entered into arrangements with 
Mr, Gye for a series of TWELVE CONCERTS, by the Artistes of the Royal Italian 
Opera, during the present season, on the following FRIDAYS, viz. :—May 1, 8, 15, 22, 
and 29; June 5 and 26; July 3, 10, 17, 24, and 31. 

These Concerts will be given in the Great Central Transept, and will be supported by 
the following celebrated artistes :—Madame Grisi, Mdlle. Rosa Devries, Mdlle, Marai, 
Malle, Didi¢e, Malle. Parepa, and Madame Bosio; Signor Mario, Signor Ronconi, 
Signor Neri-Baraldi, Signor Gardoni, Signor Graziani, Herr Formes, Signor Tagliafico, 
Monsieur Zelger, Signor Polonini, and Signor Lablache. The Grand Orchestra of the 
Royal Italian Opera, with additional performers, and also the celebrated Chorus, are 
engaged for the whole series. Mr, Costa has kindly consented to conduct a portion of 
the Concerts. 

The Two Guinea Season Tickets will, as last year, be available four these Concerts. 
Transferable Tickets will also be issued for each Concert at 7s. 6d.each; which tickets 
ean be obtained at the Company’s offices, or of any of the agents, A limited number 
of stalls will be reserved, which may be taken for the series of Twelve Concerts by an 
additional payment of one guinea each stall, or half-a-crown for a single concert. 

On these days the ordinary rates of admission will be led. The Palace will 
open at 1, and the Concerts at 3, 


RYSTAL PALACE.—SEASON TICKETS, 1857. 1. Two 
Guinea Tickets.—These admit the holder to the Twelve Opera Concerts, to the 
Concert of the Cologne Choral Union on the 6th June, to the Flower Shows on May 30, 
and September 9, 10, and 11; to all the Displays of the Grand Fountains; to the 
Poultry Shows in August and January; and on all occasions between Ist May, 1857, 
and 30th April, 1858, on which the Palace is open—the Four Days of the Handel 
Festival—viz., the 13th, 15th, 17th, and 19th June, only excepted. 

IL One Guinea Tickets.—These admit the holder on all the above occasions, except- 
ing the Opera Concerts, and the other Fridays throughout the year, and the 13th, 15th, 
Ith, and 19th June, being the Four Days of the Handel Festival. 

Season Tickets are not transferable, and must be signed by the proprietor before 
being presented at the Palace, and the proprietor must also sign his or her name in the 
book (at the entrance), whenever required to do so.—N.B. Season Tickets lost cannot 
bereplaced, and Season Ticket holders leaving their Tickets behind them, must pay 
the price of admission for the day. 

Season Tickets may now be Obtained at the Crystal Palace; at the Offices of the 
Company, 79, Lombard-street; at the Offices of the London and Brighton Railway 
Company, London Bridge, and Regent-cireus, Piccadilly; Central Handel Festival 
Office, Exeter Hall; and of the following Agents to the Company—Addison, Hollier, 
and Co,, 210, Regent-street; H. A. Bebbington, 426, Strand; George A. Calder, 1, 
Bathurst-street, Hyde-park-gardens; Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street; 

, Todhunter, and Smith, 22, Gresham-street, Bauk; Duff and Hodgson, 65, 
Osford-street; M. Hammond and Nephew, 27, Lombard-street; Keith, Prowse, and 
Co, 48, ag aw Letts, Son, and Co., 8, Royal Exchange; Mead and Powell, Rail- 
way-arcade, London-bridge; J. Mitchell, 33, Old Bond-street; W. R. Sams, 1, St. James’s- 
street; W. S. Stephens, 36, Throgmorton-street; and Charles Westerton, 20, St. 
George’s-place, Knightsbridge. Remittances for Season Tickets to be by Post-office 

payable to George Grove. 

All applications for Tickets must state whether for Ladies or Gentlemen. 

ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—First Appearance of Madlle. 

BenEvENTANO, BELLETTI, Poccurnt, 

On TUESDAY next, APRIL 28th (first time these seven years), I PURITANT,. 
Elvira, Madlle, (her first a pearance in England)—Arturo, Signor 

LA ESMERALDA, La Madille. Poccuryt, 

For particulars see Bills, 
A limited number of Boxes in the half-circle tier have been specially reserved for the 
ic, and may be had on application at the Box-office, at the Theatre, Colonnade, 
Haymarket. Price £1 1s. and £1 11s. 6d. each. . 


MAJESTY’S THEATRE.— EXTRA NIGHT, 
THURSDAY NEXT, APRIL 30th, 
LA TRAVIATA, 
Piccotomtnt, GivG ini, BENEVENTANO, Poccnrnt. 
Opera,—LA TRAVIATA. Ballet,—LA ESMERALDA, 
For particulars see Bills. 


A limited number of Boxes in the half-circle tier have been specially reserved for the 


lic, and may be had on application at the Box-office, at the Theatre, Colonnade, 
aymarket, 


ER MAJESLY’S THEATRE.—Mrs. ANDERSON, Pianiste to 
Wal Hor Majest y the Queen, and Instructress to His Royal Highness the Prince of 
H z Her Royal Highness the Princess Royal, Her Royal Highness the Princess Alice, 
hast yal Highness the Princess Helena, and his Royal Highness the Prince Alfred, 
ING ¢ honour to inform her patrons and friends, that here ANNUAL GRAND MORN- 
‘G CONCERT will take place in Her Majesty's ‘Theatre, Monday, May 18th, 1857, 
commencing at Half-past One o’clock precisely, On which occasion, by an arrange- 
ment effected with the Direction, she will be supported by all the principal artistes, 


fort archestra and chorus of that establishment. Full particulars will be announced 


[HE NIGHTINGALE FUND.—A MEETING of the COM- 
MITTEE of the NIGHTINGALE FUND will be held at the Office, No. 5, Par- 

ey t-street, on Friday, May Ist, at Two o'clock, to ee a Report, to close the 

a and to direct the Transfer to Trustees appointed by Miss Nightingale, of all 

a eaeactibed as a “ Record of National Gratitude,” and “ to enable her to establish 
‘4 ~~ for the Training, Sustenance, and Protection of Nurses and Hospital 


endant: 
the respectfully ted that all outstanding subscriptions be forwarded 
¢ Honorary Secretaries, and that Local Secretaries will be pleased to make up their 
ts, in order that they may be properly acknowledged and recorded. 
SIDNEY HERBERT, 
C, HALL, } Hon, Secs. 


5, Parliament-street, Westminster, 


R. KAHN’S MUSEUM, 4, Coventry Srreet, LEIcEsTER 
Square. Programme :—Lectures by Dr. Kany, daily, at 3 o'clock, on highly 
interesting and instructive topics, and by Dr. Sexton, F.R.G.S., F-E.S., as follows :— 
At half-past 1, the Phenomena, Curiosities, and Philosophy of the Sense of Sight. At 
4, the Great Tobacco Controversy. At Half-past 7, the Food we eat; its Uses, Prepa- 
ration, Adulteration, and Digestion. The Museum contains 1000 Models and Prepara- 
tions, and is wholly unrivalled in the world. Open daily (for gentlemen only) from 10 
till 10. Admission, ls. Catalogues, containing br. Kahn's Lectures, gratis to visitors. 
EAL BRUSSELS FLOUNCES, BRIDAL VEILS, &e.— 
A. BLACKBORNE begs to inform the Nobility and Gentry that, having pur- 
chased a Manufacturer’s STOCK of the above LACES, he is now offering them con- 
siderably under their real value—A,. BLACKBORNE has received a consignment of 
real Spanish Mantillas. 
Spanish Depot, 564, South Audley-street, Grosvenor-square, 
OVERNMENT EXAMINATIONS.—M. AvGuste Manprov, 
M.A., of the Paris Academy, Teacher of French, German, Latin, and Mathe- 
matics, 36, Coleshill-street, Eaton-square, prepares Gentlemen for Civil and Military 
Service Examinations.—Keferences given to former Pupils.—Terms moderate. 
THE 
EXHIBITION 
OF THE 
ART TREASURES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
WILL OPEN ON TUESDAY, 5th MAY, 
aT 
MANCHESTER. 


UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


AND 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 
Who has graciously consented to preside at the Granp IyauGurat Ceremony. 


rylIS PALACE, covering a space of 18,000 square yards, will 
contain the LARGEST and most VALUABLE 
COLLECTION OF WORKS OF ART, 
Ancient and Modern, ever collected, and which there are many reasons for supposirg, 
can never be brought together again. The Exhibition will also include 
A NATIONAL GALLERY OF PORTRAITS OF BRITISH CELEBRITIES; 


Also, 
A ITISTORY OF MINIATURE ART, 
A separate gallery of the choicest 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, 
From the time of Sandby. 
THE CELEBRATED MEYRICK COLLECTION OF ARMOUR, 
FROM GOODRICH COURT, 
ENGRAVINGS, 
From Wood, Copper, and Steel, showing the history of the engravers’ art, from Maro 
Finiguerra to the present time ; 
SCULPTURE, IN MARBLE AND BRONZE, ANCIENT AND MODERN; 
FINE SPECIMENS OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 


CURIOUS 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE, 
RICH DISPLAYS OF 
GOLD AND SILVER PLATE, 
MEDLEVAL WORKS, 
RARE SPECIMENS OF CHINA AND BRONZES, 
Along with the far-famed and hitherto comparatively unknown Continental 
COLLECTION OF M, SOULAGES, 
These gems of art have all been most graciously lent for the purpose by Her Majesty 
the Queen, Prince Albert, and the leading nobility and gentry of the United Kingdom, 


MUSICAL ARRANGEMENTS,—A LARGE ORGAN has been built purposely for the 
occasion, and kindly lent by Messrs. Kirtland and Jardine, and throughout the season 
there will be Darty Musicat Pervormancss, by a large Orchestra, under the super- 
intendence of Mr, Coaries Hauer, who will conduct in person cach Thursday, 


BOTANICAL GARDENS.—A communication will be opened from the Palace to the 
Gardens, thus adding to the interest and variety of the Promenade. The charge for 
admission will be entirely under the control of the Council of the Botanical Society, 


REFRESHMENTS will be prestind on an extensive scale, at moderate charges. A 
tariff of re for dinners and lighter refreshments, approved by the committee, will 
be affixed in conspicuous parts of the Palace. The refreshment rooms communicate 
with the Palace, and adjoin the Botanical Gardens and the railway station, No re- 
freshments will be allowed to carried into the Palace, as the arrangements are 
adapted for the suitable supply of the wants of all classes, 


GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 

The Executive Committee give notice of the following GENERAL ARRANGE- 
MENTS for the information of visitors :— 

The EXHIBITION will be OPENED on Tuesday, the 5th May, on which day none 
but the proprietors of £2 2s. season tickets will be admitted. 

PRICES OF ADMISSION:—From the 6th to 16th May (both days inclusive), 
2s, 6d. for each person. On and after Monday, the 18th May, 1s, for each person, 
except on M aeoge | in cach week, when the charge will be 2s. 6d. for each person. 

N.B.—There will be also certain days (not exceeding eight in all) specially reserved 
for proprietors of £2 2s. season tickets, of which due notice will be given, by public 
advertisement, at least seven days beforehand. 

SEASON TICKETS, at £2 2s., entitle the proprietors to admission on all occasions 
when the Exhibition is open to the public; tickets at £1 1s., entitle to admission on all 
but the “reserved days.” These Tickets may be procured at the Exhibition Building; 
or at the offices, 100, Mosley-street. 

Season Tickets are not transferable, and must be signed by the proprietor, before 
being presented at the entrance to the Palace, where a book will be fept in which the 
proprietor will be required to write his or her name whenever requested to do so by 
the officers of the committee. 

HOURS OF EXHIBITION.—The doors will be open daily at Ten o'clock, and will 
be closed at sunset. A bell will be rung half an hour before closing. 

CATALOGUES,.—A General Catalogue, price 1s., will be soldin the Palace. A more 
full and explanatory catalogue will be subsequently published at an advanced price. 

: mtg CHAIRS will be provided at a moderate charge for the use of ladies and 
nvalids, 

OPERA GLASSES will be on Sale or Hire in the Palace. 

SMOKING in any part of the Palace is strictly prohibited. 

NO PARCELS, STICKS, OR UMBRELLAS will be allowed to pass beyond the 
entrance, where they may be left in charge of a proper oflicer, at a charge of one penny, 

NO CHANGE will be given at the doors, 

NO RETURN TICKETS will be given to anyone leaving the Palace, and passing 
out beyond the barriers where the turnstiles are fixed. N.B.—These limits include the 
Refreshment Rooms, but not the Botanical Gardens, 

CARRIAGES.—All drivers will be required to obey the directions given to them by 
the police on duty at the approaches, 

VISITORS ON FOOT are requested to keep the path to the north side of the 
carriage drive. 

Arrangements are being made with the various railway companies for 

EXCURSION TRAINS, 
and also to enable all visitors to purchase both the railway ticket and the ticket for 


admission to the palace by a single payment, 
Offices, 100, Mosley-street, THOMAS HAMILTON, Secretary. 
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XHIBITION OF ART TREASURES 
OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM, 
OPEN AT MANCHESTER, MAY 5brn, 1857. 

SEASON TICKETS, £2 2s,, may be obtained at the Offices of the Exhibition, 100, 
Mosley-street, Manchester; also in London, Mr. SAMS’, Royal Library, St. James’- 
street; Mr. MITCHELL’S, Royal Library, New Bond-street; LETTS & Co., Royal 
Exchange; SMITIL & Co., 157, Strand; and at HIME & SONS, Church-street, 
Liverpool.—By order, THOMAS HAMILTON, Secretary. 

Inquiries as to APARTMENTS may be made from Mr. SAMUEL HADEN, Offices 
of the Exhibition, 100, Mosley-street, Manchester. 


INISHING FRENCLL LESSONS.—M. Aveuste MANprov, 

M.A., of the Paris Academy, and French Master to the Pimlico Scientific, Literary, 

aud Mechanics’ Institution, gives Finishing French Lessons to Ladies and Gentlemen 

on very moderate terms,—Address 36, Coleshill-street, Eatun-square. The highest 
references given. 


This day, Third Edition, revised, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
ACON’S ESSAYS, with Annotations by Ricuarp WmaTELy, 
D.D., Archbishop of Dublin, 
London: Jonny W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


~NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.” 
This day, Two Volumes, Feap, 8vo, 12s, 


YNEVOR TERRACE; or, the Clue of Life. By the Author 
of “ The Heir of Redclyfte.” 


London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


In a few days, Library Edition, 8vo, much enlarged and thoroughly revised, of the 
PILOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, FROM ITS 
ORIGIN IN GREECE DOWN TO THE PRESENT DAY, By Guorce 
Lewes, 
London: Jonun W. Parxrr and Son, West § Strand, 


With Views, Coloured Portraits, and other Illustrations from Photographs, me 
and a Map, 32s, 
HE KINGDOM AND PEOPLE OF SIAM; with a Narra- 
tive of the Mission to that Country in 1355, By Sir Joun Bowne, F.RS., Her 
Majesty’s Plenipotentiary in China. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Second and Cheaper Edition, 6s, 
HE YOUNG OFFICER'S COMPANION; or, Essays on 
MILITARY DUTIES AND QUALITIES ; with Examples and Illustrations 
from History, Edited, with Corrections and Addition:, by Major-Gen, Lord Dz Ros, 
London: Joun W, Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Nearly ready, Third and Cheaper Edition, with Additions, 3 Vols, 
JISTORY OF THE INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. From the 
Earliest Times to the Present, By Witutam Wuxwe t, D.D., F.R.S., Master 
of ‘trinity College, Cambridge, 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 
Early in May will be published, in One Volume, 8vo, : 
T HE LIFE OF HANDEL. By Vicror 
Triibner and Co., 60, Paternoster-row, London. 
RAMSAY’S ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
In Crown 8vo, with 130 Engravings, price 8s. 6d., cloth, 
MANUAL OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By Wittram 
Ramsay, M.A., Trin. Col, Camb., Professor of Humanity in the University of 
Glasgow. The Third Edition. 
“ Distinguished by extensive learning, clearness of expression, and logical arrange- 
ment,.”—Atheneum, 
London and Glasgow: Ricnarp Grirrtin and Co, 


Just published, Svo, 


Fourth 


CIENCE AND RELIGION. By George Comse. 
Edition, Enlarged, 5s. cloth, People’s Edition, 2s, sewed. 
London SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co.; Edinburgh : and Stewart. 
PIBLLOTHEQUE DES CHEMINS DE FER. ‘thisinteresting 
4 Collection, consisting of History, Travels, Novels, and Books for youth, of the 
most unexceptional character, may be had, stitched, or in elegant bindings or Christ- 
mas presents, at W. Jure’s, Foreign Bookseller, 15, Burlingtun-arcade, and 69, King’s 
road, Brighton, Catalojues, one stamp, 
Now ready, price 3s, 6d. 

ON 'THE PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. 

By Cuanres Neate, Esq., Karrister-at-Law, Fellow of Oriel College, and M.P. 
for the City of Oxford. 

James Rrpaway, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 
Ready next Week, the Fourth Edition of 
M* HARDWICH’S PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMISTRY. 
London: Joun New Burlington-strect. 
April 23rd, 1857 
OTICE.—THE SECOND EDITION OF THE LIFE OF 

CHARLOTTE BRONTE (Currer Bett), by Mrs. Gaskert, is this Day pub- 

lished, in 2 Vols, Post 8vo, with Portrait and View, price 24s. cloth, 
Sura, Evper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
NEW NOVEL OF HIGHLAND LIFE, 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, 

rPHE ROUA PASS; or, Englishmen in the Highlands. By 

Erick Mackrnzig, 3 Vols, 

London: Sarrn, Evper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY. 
HE BOOK OF GARDEN. By Cuartrs M‘IntTosn, 

Formerly Curator of the Royal Gardens of His Majesty the King of the Belgians. 
In 2 large Vols. Royal S8vo, published separately. 

Vol. I. On the Formation of Gardens—Construction, Heating, and Ventilation of 
Fruit and Planthouses, Pits, Frames, and other Garden Structures, with Pract:c.l 
Details, Ilustrated by 1073 Engravings, pp. 776. Price £2 10s. 

Vol. Il. PRACTICAL GARDENING, contains—Directions for the Culture of the 
Kitchen Garden, the Hardy Fruit Garden, the Forcing Garden, and Flower Garden, 
including Fruit and Plant Houses, with select Lists of Vegetables, Fruits, and Piants, 
pp. 868, with 279 Engravings, Price £1 17s, 6d. 

Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL AND REPORTER, No. 

_ XVIL, for SATURDAY, APRIL 25th, Contarns :— 

Leading Articles—The Solicitors’ true Interest; The Language of Legislation; A 
Summury of the Week’s Legal News; Recent Decisions in Chancery; Cases at Common 
Law specially interesting to Attorneys; Law Newspaper Company (Limited)—General 
Meeting and Report. 

Review—-Roman Law and Legal Edueation; Curiosities of Local Courts; Parlia- 
mentary Practice on Private Bills; Reports of Cases Decided in the Superior Courts ; 
Unclaimed Stock in the Bank of England, and Next-of-Kin advertised during the 
Week: Extracts from the London Gazette, &c. &c, &c.—Price One Shilling; or, with- 
out the Reports, Eightpence, 

Published at the Office, 13, Carey-street, Lincoln Inn, 

*,* THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL, No. XV., contains the Report of the Com- 
Sent Post free, on receipt of Eight 

ips, 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY BLACKIE AND soy, 


Now publishing in Parts, 2s. 6d. each, 
HE IMPERIAL ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY 


An extensive series of Maps, embracing the most recent discoveries, aud the 
latest political divisions of territory, in all parts of the World. Edited by W.g 
Bracki, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. ‘The Maps will be printed on paper measuring 22 inehe 
15 inches, and the series will extend to between seventy and eighty such sh 
prising nearly One Hundred different Maps, and the Atlas will extend to about thirty. 
two Parts, . 


In 2 vols., imp. 8vo, 2670 pages, £4 15s. 
HE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER; a general Dictionary of Ge. 


_ graphy, Physical, Political, Statistical and Descriptive, including compre 
accounts of the Countries, Cities, principal Towns, Villages, Seas, Lakes, Riy 
Islands, Mountains, Valleys, &c., in the World. Edited by W. G, Buackty, Php’ 
F.R.G.S. With above Seven Hundred Illustrations, Views, Costumes, Maps, Plans, te. 

“ All the articles that we have examined—whether long or short—have exhibite a 
greater degree of correctness in minute detaiis than we should have thought practi 
cable in so comprehensive a work.”—Atheneum, 

“ By far the best Gazetteer in our language.”—Critic. 


In 2 vols., imp. 8vo, 2884 pages, £4 10s, 


fMHE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY ; English, Technological, ang 

Scientific. Adapted to the present state of Literature, Science, and Art, com. 
prising all words purely English, and the principal technical and scientific terms, 
together with their etymologies, and their pr jation ling to the best autho. 
rities. Edited by Joun Oaitviz, LL.D. Illustrated by above Two Thousand 
Engravings on Wood, 

“ Dr. Ogilvie has not only produced the Lest English Dictionary that exists, but » 
far as the actual state of knowledge permitted, has made some approach towanris 
fection. We need scarcely add, that the Work has our cordial commendation”— 
British Quarterly Review, 


In One Vol., imp. 8vo, 20s. 
SUPPLEMENT TO THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY. 
English, Technological, and Szientific. By Joun Oaitvis, LL.D, Ilustrated 
by nearly Four Hundred Engravings on Wood, 

This Work contains an extensive collection of words, terms, and phrases, in the 
various departments of jiterature, science, and art, togcther with numerous obso! 
obsolescent, and Scottish words, found in Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, and Scott, not 
included in previous English Dictionaries. 

“The ‘Imperial Dictionary,’ with its ‘Supplement,’ ought to be found in every 
library of books of reference,”—Literary Gazette, 


BLACKIE AND SON, WARWICK SQUARE, CITY, LONDON; 
AND GLASGOW AND EDINBURGH. 
SINGING AT SIGHT, 
Just published, in 16mo, price 5s, cloth, 


HE SINGING BOOK;; or, the Art of Singing at Sight taught 

in Progressive Exercises. By James Turiz, Organist of Westminster Abbey: 

and Epwarp Tax or, Gresham Professor of Music. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co. 


R. BARTH’S TRAVELS and DISCOVERLES in CENTRAL 
# narnia, with numerous Illustrations and Maps, will be published on Thurséay, 
a 
London : Loneman, Brown, Green, Lonemans, ond Roperts, 


THE ABBE HUC’S NEW WORKS ON CHINA. 
Just published, in 2 Vols, 8vo, price 21s, cloth, 


IN CHINA, TARTARY, AND THIBET. 
By the Anse Hue, formerly Missionary-Apostolic in China, Translated with 
the Author’s sanction. 


Other Works on China, by the Anbx Hue, recently published, 
THE CHINESE EMPIRE, translated with the Author’s sane- 
tion. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, with coloured Map of China, price 24s, 
BUCS J 0 URNEY THROUGH TARTALRY, THIBET, AND 
CHINA, 2s. 6d. 
Loyemay, Browy, Greex, Loncmans, and 


COLLECTIVE EDITION OF MR, READE’S POEMS, WITH THE AUTHOR'S 
FINAL REVISION, 
In May will be published, in 4 Vols. Feap. 8vo, price £1, cloth, 


die POELICAL WORKKS OF JOHN EDMUND READE, 
carefully revised and greatly enlarged, with additional Poems, 
CONTENTS :— 
Life's Episode. 
Cain the Wanderer. 
The Deluge. 
Man in Paradise. 
Revelations of Life. 
Lyrical Poems, 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Ropenrts. 


Just published, in Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, : 
N OMOS: An Attempt to Demonstrate a Central Physical 


Law in Nature. 

“To such men as Faraday, in his ‘ Experimental Physics ;’ Helmholtz, in his 
‘Researches on Electricity,’ Grove, in his ‘Correlation’ of Physical Forces Car. 
penter, in his able ‘ Essay on the Mutual Relations of the Vital and Physical Forces; 
and lastly, to the author of ‘ Nomos,’ in his search after a central law in nature, are we 
at present chiefly indebted for the lenses with which we peer into the darkness 2 
which the workings of nature are shrouded.”—Medico-Chirurgical Review. 3 

“A work which cannot fail to awaken and direct inquiry in physical philosophy.’- 
Medical Times and Gazette, . 

“A book which is full of original thought from beginning to end, and which ought to 
be in the hands of every student of nature.”— Lancet. 

“ A very remarkable and clever book, equal in interest, but very different in its prin- 
ciples and objects, to the celebrated ‘ Vestiges of the Creation, *—Journal of P 
logical Medicine, 

London: Loneman, Brown, Green, LonGmans, and Roberts. 
Just published, in One Vol. royal Svo, cloth, 15s, 
ISITS TO FIELDS OF BATTLE IN ENGLAND, of the 
Fifteenth Century; with some miscellaneous Tracts and Papers, principa 
upon Archeological Subjects. By Ricnarp B Esq., F.S.A. rable 

The Work contains a descriptive account of the scenes of most of the memo’ 
conflicts in the Wars of York and Lancaster, comprising the eclebrated Battles "1 
Shrewsbury, Blore Heath, Northampton, Waketield, Mortimer’s Cross, ‘Towton, wr} 
Tewkesbury, Bosworth, and Stoke, and genealogical and other particulars oo 
powerful, warlike, and distinguished personages who were the principal actors _ 4 
stirring and eventful times; with Pluns of some of the Fields of Battie; = 
Appendix, containing the principal Acts of Attainder relative to the Wars aon 
Roses, and Lists of the Noblemen, Knights, and other personages attainted by t 

Joun Russevt 36,Soho-square, London; and J. Mawpsvex and Soy, 
Castle-street, Liverpool. 


IVING CELEBRIILES, A Series of Photographic Portralts 
by Mavutt and Potysianx. 
The number for April contains—-ROWLAND HILL, Fsq.; with Memoir. 


Italy, in Four Parts. 

Vision of the Ancient Kings. 
Our Youth, and how it passed, 
Catiline. 

Memnon. 


Mavut and Poursiawx, 55, Gracechurch-street ; Davin Boave, 86, Fleet-stretti 
and all Book and Print-sellers. 
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New BuRLINGTON-STREFT, 


April 24, 
MR. BENTLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


{sTORICAL AND MILITARY ACCOUNT OF THE DE- 
‘FENCE OF KARS. By Colonel Atwetr Laxe,C.B, 8vo. With Plans and 
[Mustrations. 15s. [Now ready. 


Ae SISTER OF CHARITY. By Mrs. Cuatiicr. 2 Vols. 
Post Svo. (Just ready. 


GYPT AND TITE GREAT SUEZ CANAL, A Narrative of 
Travels in Egypt, &c. By M. Banrmevemy Sr. 8vo. [Just ready, 


Iv. 
Uniform with “ Never Too Late.” 


NIGHTSHADE. 


By W. Jounsron, M.A. Crown 8vo, ds. 
[Just ready. 


v. 
J EMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE of CHARLES JAMES 
_ Fox. Edited by the Right Hon, Lord Jonn Russzxt, M.P. Fourth and 
goneluding Volume, 8vo. 14s. [Just ready. 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF 
ORACE WALPOLE’S ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE. 
Edited by Perzr Cunnincuam, F.S.A. 8vo. With Five Portraits, Half a 


Guinea. [Now ready. 
vir. 


gn OF THE WAR IN AFFGHANISTAN. By Jonn 


Witu1am Kaye. Vol. II. (complete in Three.) Crown 8vo, 5s, [Just ready, 
VIII. 
T IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. A Matter-of-Fact 


Romance. By Caaztes Rraps. Tenth Thousand, Crown 8vo, 5s. 
[Now ready, 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


Now ready, Post 8vo, price 6s, 
ONVERSATIONS ON ‘TOPICS OF INTEREST BETWEEN 
TWO FRIENDS, AND EXTRACTS FROM THE PAPERS OF A MAN OF 
THE WORLD. 
Saunpers and Ortey, Publishers, Conduit-street. 
Nearly ready, 
HE MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE OF ST. SIMON; or, the 
Court of France during the last part of the Reign of Louis XIV. and the 
Regency of the Duke of Orleans, Abridged from the French by Baxuz Sr. Jouy, 
First Series. In Two Vols., Post 8vo, price 21s, 
NEW NOVEL BY “HARRY LORREQUER.” 
In 3 vols., Post 8vo, 
FORTUNES OF GLENCORE. By Cuanrtes 
This day. 
CARLYLE’S WORKS.—CHEAP EDITION, 
In Crown Octavo, price 6s. 
LIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES, 
Vol. Three. By Tomas Cantyte. Completing the work in Three Vols, 
price 18s, -_———— [On April 30, 
LEVER’S WORKS.—CHEAP EDITION, 
In crown Octavo, price 4s, 


ACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN, 
With Eight lilustrations by H. K. Browne, 


By Leven. 
[On April 28, 
Just published, price 5s. 
NATIONAL REVIEW. No. 
CONTENTS: 
VII. Memoirs of St. Simon, 
VIII, The Foreign Policy of the English 
Ministry. 


1X. New Books Suitable for Readin: 
Societies. 


VIII. 


I. Aurora Leigh, 
II. Secondary Punishments, 
Ill. The Clubs of London. 
IV. Ancient India. 
V. The Phasis of Force. 
VI, The Mutual Relation of History 
and Religion. | 
CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


YE MONTHLY REVIEW will in future appear on the 15th 
ofeach month, commencing with May. 
TMHE NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. XXIL, for MAY, 
Price 2s, 6d., will contain— 
Parties and Politics—Napoleon the Third—Indian Judicial Reform: With Reviews 
of Sir Charles Napier’s Memoirs, Sir John Bowring’s Siam, Sir Charles Napier's Baltic 
ign, Miss Bronté’s Life, Kingsley’s Two Years Ago, and of all the New Novels 
and Books of the Quarter. 
London: Boswortn and Harrison, Regent-street, 
Price 7d. 
HAMBERS’S JOURNAL OF POPULAR LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, AND ARTS, Part XL.—APRIL, 1857. 
CONTENTS :— 
| Glimpses of Affairs in America, By W. 
Cham bers.—Conclusion, 
The Soft-hearted Postman, 
Patent Warfare. 
Louis XVI. on the Scaffold. 
The War-Tlrail: a Romance, 
TBy Captain LII.—LV. 
A Fish without a Position, 


The Wife of the Palatinate. 

Glimpses of Affairs in America. By W. 
Chambers, 

Hendrik Conscience, 

No. 19. W. 

The Civil Service. Chapters 

War-Trail: a Romance. 

Mayne Reid Chapters XLVIL—XLVIILL. 

etry and Miscellanea, Poctry and Miscellanea. 

Captain Dodd at Sea. 

A Metley Collection « f Mottoes, 

Declined with Thanks. 

Photograph of a Negro Town, 

The War-Trail: 2 Romance, 
LVI.—LIX. 

The Month: Science and Arts, 

Poetry and Miscellanea, 


lop- Windows. 
Naturalists’ Field-Clubs—A Day with the 
‘ hope. 
ly’s Oeeupation of Sveaborg. 
Fire-Froof Dwellings. 
War-Trail: 
a Romance. Chapters 


Chapters 


Progress of Tasmania. 
The Fictionist’s World, 


W. and R. Cuampers, London and Edinburgh ; and all Booksellers. 
NEW COMMERCIAL PAPER. 
On SATURDAY, the 2nd MAY, 1857, will be Published the First Number ofa 
1 NEW COMMERCIAL PAPER, to be called 
NEW N E W 8B: 
4 Daily Record of Mercantile, Financial, and General Intelligence. Price One 
+ Orders received by all News Agents. 
Publishing Offices : 73, Coleman-street, City. 


ALDEMABLE-STREET, 
April, 1857. 


NEW WORKS NEARLY READY. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCII. 8vo. 6s. 
(This day.) 
CONTENTS: 
I. PEDESTRIANISM IN SWITZERLAND. 
II. SLAVERY IN AMERICA. 
Ill. LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 
IV. POLITICAL SQUIBS AND SATIRES. 
V. PHOTOGRAPHY, 
VI. ROVING LIFE IN ENGLAND. 
VII. PERSIA AND ITS INHABITANTS. 
VIIL THE NEW PARLIAMENT AND ITS WORK. 


2. 


RESIDENCE AMONG THE CHINESE: INLAND, 

on the COAST, and at SEA. A Narrative of Scenes and Adventures 

during 1853-56; with Suggestions on the Present War. By Rovert For- 
TUNE. Illustrations. 8vo. 


3. 
OMPLETION OF GEN. SIR CHARLES NAPIER’S 
MEMOIRS AND JOURNALS. By Sir Naprrer, K.C.B. 
Vols. 3 and 4. Portraits. Post 24s. (Ieady.) 


4. 
fe ARCTIC ISLANDS. A Yacht Voyage to Iceland, 


Jan Mayen, and Spitzbergen, in 1856. By Lord Durreriy. Llustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 


5. 
IVES OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES OF ENGLAND. 
By Lord Camrsetzt, LL.D. Third and Concluding Volume. With an 
Index to the entire Work. 8vo. 


6. 
A PASTORAL LETTER TO HIS CLERGY. By the 
Bisnor oF Exgrer. 8vo. (Ready.) 


7. 
T= ROMANY RYE: a SEQUEL TO LAVENGRO. 
‘ ao Grorce Borrow, Author of the “Bible in Spain.” 2 Vols. 
‘ost 


8. 
] ISSIONARY JOURNALS AND RESEARCHES 
IN SOUTH AFRICA, including a Narrative of Sixteen Years’ Resi- 
dence in the heart of Africa, and a Journey from Loando on the West Coast, 
to the mouth of the river Zambezy on the East. By Rev. Davip Livine- 
sToNE. Illustrations. 8vo, 
9. 
EDIZVAL AND MODERN POTTERY AND 
PORCELAIN, By Josep and Mrs. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. 
10. 
RT AND ARTISTS IN ENGLAND: Being an 
Account of nearly Forty Galleries and Cabinets visited in 1864 and 
1856. By Dr. WaaGEN. Forming a Supplemental Volume to “ Waagen’s 
Treasures of Art in Great Britain.’ 
11. 
= OF GEORGE STEPHENSON: The Railway 


Engincer. By Smives. Portrait. 8yo. 


12. 


ECENT DISCOVERIES IN GEOLOGY AND 
PALEONTOLOGY. By Sir Cuartes F.R.S. Being a 
Supplement to the Fifth Edition of his “Manual of Elementary Geology.” 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 1s. (Ready.) 
13. 
N THE RIGHT USE OF THE EARLY FATHERS: 
A Course of Lectures delivered in the University of Cambridge. By 
Rev. J.J. Brunt, B.D. 8vo. 
SOME REMARKS ON GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, 
SECULAR AND DOMESTIC. Present and Future. By G. G. 
Scorr, Architect. 8vo. 
15. 
DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN GEO- 
+i GRAPHY. Edited by W. Smirn, LL.D. Vol. II. (completing the 
Work.) Woodcuts. Medium 8vo. 80s. 


16. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF CHINA: with the 
History of Foreign Intercourse, brought down to 1857. By Sir Jouyn 
F. Davis. New Library Edition, 2 Vols. Poet 8yo. 


17. 
EAUTIES OF LORD BYRON’S POETICAL AND 
PROSE WRITINGS. With Portrait of Byron, at the Age of Seven. 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. (Ready.) 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS 
FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


New Edition, with a Supplement, in 2 Vols., 4to, £4 14s. 6d. 


Rk. RICHARDSON’S NEW DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Combining Explanations with Etymology, and 
copiously Illustrated by Quotations from the Best Authorities, 
‘The Worps are traced to their origin. 
The ExpLanations are deduced from the Primitive Meaning. 
The Quorations are arranged Chronologically, 


*,* THE SUPPLEMENT, separately, 4to, cloth, price 12s, 


Also, in 8vo, price 15s, 

A SMALLER EDITION, with all the Expranations and Ery- 
MOLOGIES, but without the Quotations. 

“In most cases Richardson’s Dictionary—the only one from which I can promise 
you effectual help, for it is the only English one in which Etymology assumes the 
dignity of a Science—will put you in the right position for judging why the word has 
been suggested to you.”—Dean Trench, 


Handsomely printed by Whittingham, in 3 Vols., large 8vo, price £2 2s. 
VHE CONFESSIO AMANTIS OF JOHN GOWER, with Life 
by Dr. Paut, and a Glossary. The Text of this Edition is founded on that 
published by Berthelette in 1532. It has been carefully collated with the Harleian 
MSS. 7184 and 3869 throughout, and the Stafford MS, and Harleian MS., 3490, have 
been used at the particular places where they become of importance, 
Only a limited number of copies printed, 

“ We are glad to renew our acquaintance with ‘ moral Gower,’ as Chaucer called him, 
under such favourable cireumstances, His principal English Poem is here reprinted 
in the handsomest form which perhaps it ever assumed, and we have seldom seen three 
octavo volumes bearing so inviting an appearance, . . . Little was said and less known 
about the ‘Confessio Amantis,’ until the publication of ‘ The History of English Poetry’ 
in 1781. Extracts were there abundant, and in our own day Chalmers ventured to 
reprint the whole in his enlarged edition of the ‘ British Poets,’ a work admirable in 
its design if, like its predecessor by Anderson, it had not been distigured by notoriously 
imperfect typography. In this respect the volumes now before us seem almost fault- 
less, fur although we have not had an opportunity of collating the ‘Confessio Amantis’ 
with any manuscripts, it is obvious that the utmost pains have been taken, and that 
Dr. Pauli has availed himself not only of Caxton’s and Berthelet’s editions, but of all 
accessible written resources, including the celebrated copy in the Stafford Collection. 

. On the whole, it has rarely been our lot to review so creditable a reproduction of 
any poet,”—Atheneun, 
In 10 Vols., Feap, 8vo, 6s. each, 
INGER’S DRAMATIC WORKS OF SHAKSPEARE. The 
Text completely revised, with Notes and various Readings, by Samcgn WELLER 
Scuvcer, F.S.A. The Life of the Poet, and a critical Essay on each Play, by Wrut1am 
Warktss Lioyp, M.R.S.L. 

*,* Also, a Large-Paper Edition, in Ten Vols., uniform with Mr. Pickering’s Crown 
8vo “Classics.” Price £4 10s, 

“ Mr. Singer has produced a text the aceuracy of which cannot be surpassed in the 
present state of antiquarian and philological knowledge, An admirable Life of the 
Poet, by Mr, Luoxp, accompanies this edition.”—Daily News, 


NEW EDITION, ALMOST ENTIRELY RE-WRITTEN, 
In 7 Vols., 8vo, price £3 13s, 6d. cloth, 
TISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Accession of George IIT. 
to the Accession of Queen Victoria. By the Rev. T. 5. Hugues, B.D., late 
Canon of Peterborough. Being the Completion of the History of England from the 
Invasion of Julius Cvesar to the Present Reign. 


In 18 Vols., Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. each, 
ISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Invasion of Julius Cesar 


‘ to the End of the Reign of George I1., by Hume and Smotuetr. With the 

Continuation, to the accession of Queen Victoria, by the Rev. T. 5. HuGues, B.D., 

late Canon of Peterborough. New Edition, containing Historical Illustrations, Auto- 

graphs, and Portraits, copious Notes, and the Author’s last Corrections and Improve- 

ments. 

Vols, I. to VI. (Hume’s portion), £1 4s. Vols. VII. to X. (Smollet’s portion), 16s, 
Vols, XI. to XVIII. (Hughes’s portion), £1 12s, 


In 2 Vols. post 8vo, price 21s, 
TORIES, by an Arnci_®oLoaist and his FrrenpDs. 


“The stories all have life in them, and the spice of archeology with which they are 
flavoured, gives a relish that is new, although produced out of the oldest things.”— 
Examiner. 

“They will be popular, not among archeologists only, but all other classes, The 
tales have more pith and wear in them than wagon-loads in three volumes, They 
bear to be.read twice or thrice in a month—a severe test of authorship in fiction,”— 
Tuit's Magazine. 

Feap. Svo, uniform with the Aldine Poets, price 5s, 


HE ESSAYS, OR COUNSELS CIVIL AND MORAL; with 

the WISDOM OF THE ANCIENTS, By Francrs Bacon, Viscount St. Alban. 
Revised from the Early Copies, the References supplied, and a few Notes, by 8. W. 
Sineer, F.S.A, 

“Few books are more quoted, and, what is not always the case with such books, we 
may add, that few are more generally read. In this respect it leads the van of our 
prose literature; for no gentleman is ashamed of owning that he has not read the 
Elizabethan writers ; but i¢ would be somewhat derogatory to a man of the slightest claim 
to polite letters, weve he unacquainted with the ‘ Essays of Bacon.’”—Haiam. 


; Now ready, 8vo, cloth, price 16s, 
fPHE LIFE AND TIMES OF SIR PETER CAREW, Kr. 

i. From the Original Manuscript, with a Historical Introduction and Elucidatory 
Notes. By Jonn Macuxan, Esq., F.S.A. 

“This work illustrates in an interesting and curious manner the inner or home life 
of an English gentleman during the middle of the sixteenth century. Hooker's nar- 
rative, in itself of great interest and value, has been made yet more so by the careful 
researches and judicious illustrations of the present editor.”—Notes and Queries, 


In 2 Vols., 8vo, cloth, price 12s, each (sold separately), 


HE LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER. By Henry Worstery, 
M.A., Rector of Easton, Suffolk, late Michael Scholar of Queen’s College, Oxford. 
“Mr. Worsley’s biography of the Great Reformer is certainly the most complete 
account which the English language possesses of the facts connected with his extra- 
ordinary career. ‘To quote his own expression, it is ‘an attempt to supply a simple, 
impartial, and truthful narrative of the Great Reformer’s public acts and personal and 
domestic history in a succinct and readable form. It is enough to say that he has 
succeeded in this, to inspire every trae Protestant with a desire to test the merit of that 
attempt for his own satisfaction.”—Clerical Journal, 


Just published, in 8vo, price 5s. 
OURCES OF THE ROMAN CIVIL LAW: An Introduction 


to the Institutes of Justinian. By Witt1am Grapst, Esq., M.A., Barrister-at- 
Law, Professor of Jurisprudence in the Presidency College, Calcutta. 


Also, translated by the same Author, 8vo, price 10s, 6d. 
THE INSTITULES OF JUSTINIAN, with the Novel as to 


Successions, 


LONDON: BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 


“MESSRS. BLACKWOOD & song 
PUBLICATIONS. 


HE WORKS OF PROFESSOR WILSON, a uniform Editi 
now publishing Quarterly, handsomely printed in Crown 8vo, Price 6s, on, 
Volume. The Volumes published comprise NOCTES AMBROSIAN A, with G . each 
and Index, 4 Vols., and ESSAYS, CRITICAL AND IMAGINATIVE, Vols, I, a 


Dag nme CAMERON ; a Highland Story. By the Lady Racuzy 


Butter, Crown 8vo, price 5s, 


OTHWELL: a Poem. By W. Aytovy, D.C, 
é — of “Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,” &c, Second Edition, Crown so 
price 12s, 


AYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. By W. Epoyp. 
6d, 


stouNE Aytoun, D.C.L, Tenth Edition, Fecap. 8vo, price 7s, 
HE BOOK OF BALLADS. By Bon Gavutier. A Ney 


Edition, Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, price 8s, 6d. 


HE WORKS OF MRS. HEMANS. Complete in One Vol, 
i aor 8vo, 21s, Also in 6 small Vols., 248.; and in 7 Vols, Feap., with Lif, 
price 35s. 


E POEMS AND BALLADS OF SCHILLER.  Translateq 
by Sir E. Butwer Lyrroyn, Bart. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, price 10s, 6d, 


JHE COURSE OF TIME: a Poem. By Portox, Ay 
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